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Topics of the Month 


THE WILL TO VICTORY 


N February, the forty-third month of the great war, 
I there were many developments of vital importance. 

In that month it was discovered that any lingering 
hope of dependence on the word of Germany was mis- 
placed. The socialist, the pacifist, the internationalist, the 
Bolsheviki came to agreement with the cynic, the unbe- 
liever and the diplomat that the purpose of Germany is 
the purpose as the Kaiser has stated it—to thrust the 
peace of the conqueror down the throat of a conquered 
world—and that the German people are one with the Kaiser 
in this desire. Despite their expressed horror of every- 
thing German, the nations and peoples allied against the 
Teutons were apparently reluctant to conclude that the 
German word is to be as lightly regarded by those that 
hear it as it is by those that speak it; it took facts and 
deeds to make the demonstration complete. But the 
demonstration was, complete and the diplomatic world and 
the pacifist world accepted what the soldiers on the western 
front had long known, that the war is to go to a finish, 
and the end is to be reached through the actual declaration 
of military superiority. 

This is the great lesson that was taught in the forty- 
third month. There need be no further halting or hesita- 
tion, no nursing of a latent hope that something would 
happen to bring about a satisfactory or a possible peace. 
The peace talk, as a matter of fact, did not halt the work 
of war, but it invaded and tampered with the morale of 
the people. It interfered with what is psychologically 
called the “will to victory.” It is well out of the way. The 
people of this country may prepare themselves for the 
extreme sacrifices of every kind. There’s a bandit ranging 
up and down the world and there will be no safety until 


he has been killed or captured. 


TREASURY CERTIFICATES 


The financing of the war may not be halted. Expendi- 
tures go on steadily. The commitments of the government 
find their reflection in appropriations by Congress that 
pass all records. Funds to discharge these obligations 
must be secured. Already two great loans have been 
flcated, a campaign for the encouragement of saving is 
under way and the banks have been called on to make 
advances against future revenues from taxes and loans. 
One night the Secretary of the Treasury sent a telegram 
to every bank and trust company in the United States 
asking investment to the extent of 10 per cent. of resources 
in the certificates of indebtedness of the treasury. The 
banks, as the most convenient organizations through which 
the people may be reached, and as the reservoirs in which 
the capital and credit resources of the people are centered, 
are indispensable to the treasury in this work of financing 
the war. They have taken the issues of short-time certifi- 
cates with eagerness and the request that $500,000,000 be 
absorbed at the new interest rate of 4% per cent. found 
them willing. 

The increase in the rate of interest was regarded as 
particularly significant. The certificates, due May 28, 
1918, were made exchangeable for bonds of the third 
Liberty Loan. It was assumed that it was planned to have 
the rate for these bonds 4% per cent. On March 2 it was 
announced that the third Liberty Loan campaign would 
start on the anniversary of the declaration of war against 
Germany, April 6, provided Congress could be persuaded 
to make the necessary changes in the law. 

“The amount, terms and conditions of the loan,” said 
the statement issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
“have not yet been decided because these features are 
dependent upon further legislation. I expect to ask the 
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Congress at an early date to grant the necessary additional 
authority.” 

While action by Congress leaves a small degree of un- 
certainty, the announcement will release the energies of 
the Liberty Loan committees and the great work of 
preparation for the loan may be commenced. With the 
experience gained from two loans behind them the com- 
mittees should proceed about this new task with reason- 
ably exact knowledge of what is required of them. The 
situation that the people confront is, however, different 
from that in either of the two former loans. In the first 
campaign, certainly, and in the second one, comparatively, 
the war was an academic affair. It has now become a 
reality. The taste of battle is merely an earnest of what 
is to come. The resources of the country have not been 
strained. In one sense all the bond buying may be con- 
sidered as a part of the training of the people for the 
much greater work to come. The expenditures, it is re- 
ported, are running at the rate of a billon dollars a month. 
In addition to this are the non-war expenses. The war 
costs must increase as the number of men in the army is 
increased and the scope of military activities is enlarged. 

There are, however, some variants in the situation 
that need attention. In the first two loans a very small 
percentage of the people took a very large percentage of 
the loans. The big corporations and the rich men turned 
their surpluses over in exchange for bonds. They did the 
same in the second loan. But in this third loan, it is 
likely that the demand for taxes will interfere. It will, 
therefore, be necessary in all probability that subscribers 
for small amounts be multiplied and the loan become still 
more a popular measure than was the case with either 
of the others. It is necessary that there be more than 
10,000,000 of subscribers, and it is also necessary that the 
amounts be larger. On this occasion patriotism is not to be 
satisfied with the purchase of a bond; a bond for an 
amount that marks the limit of the subscriber’s capacity 
must be purchased. 

Under the arrangement whereby the banks are to 
take large amounts of treasury certificates, loan subscrip- 
tions may be anticipated. The banks will necessarily have 
to be very active participants in the campaign to the end 
that the bonds, exchanged for certificates, be not left on 
their hands. 

Under the present method of issuing certificates and 
making them exchangeable for bonds there can be no 
failure or even partial failure of the loan. The more 
bonds the people take or the greater proportion of bonds 
taken by the people to the total number of bonds, the 
greater will be the success of the loan, but the loan will 
be a success in any event. The exact degree of the success 
will be measured by the effect of the bond campaign on the 
gold reserve of the Federal reserve banks. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 


No suggested piece of banking or financial legislation 
has been comparable in importance to the bill organiz- 
ing a War Finance Corporation since the Federal reserve 
bill was under discussion. Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found a description of the bill and the purposes its framers 
had in mind for it. The bill was put forward as the 
suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury and was re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee of the Senate and the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House instead of to 
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the committees on Banking and Currency. In anticipation 
of the need for governmental control over issues of capital 
there was formed a few weeks ago the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve Board. This committee 
was prepared, when requested, to pass on the necessity 
of issues of capital in amounts of $500,000 and over and 
to determine whether or not such issues were necessary 
to success in war. Reference of such questions to this 
committee was voluntary, but once the committee had 
extended itself through sub-committees in each Federal 
reserve district and had sought and received the promised 
co-operation of stock exchanges and banking organizations, 
its approval of proposed issues of capital was all but 
essential to success in the flotation. 

This work will be taken over by the War Finance 
Corporation when the bill is passed and a long step toward 
rubber stamp banking will have been taken. It is highly 
probable that such control over security issues, as is pro- 
posed, is indispensable to the satisfactory prosecution of the 
war, but it is a matter for demonstration whether this bill 
provides the best method for attaining the end desired. 
Investment banking has been heretofore free from govern- 
ment regulation or interference. The eyes of the radicals 
have long been turned greedily toward the operations of 
the investment banking concerns. Heretofore, however, 
nothing has been done, although numerous suggestions 
have been made. Even now the measure is most frankly 
a war necessity and the corporation is to go out of busi- 
ness as speedily as may be after the end of the war. Its 
proposals are given justification in the necessity that 
rests on the government of providing capital for concerns 
engaged in war work. Capital is unduly timid in times 
of war and the needs of the government are correspond- 
ingly great. Men hesitate to venture unless war needs 
dictate. On this basis the plan has been given such 
general approval that opposition to its provisions is ven- 
turesome. 

There is, however, a phase of the bill to which bankers 
may look with doubt and misgivings. This is the pro- 
vision for the issuance of the certificates of the corpora- 
tion to the amount of eight times its capital stock or, 
presumably, $4,000,000,000. The issue of these certificates 
is hedged about with provisions which attest to some 
extent the doubts of the proposers. They may be redis- 
counted at the Federal reserve banks but, if they are made 
the basis of issues of Federal reserve notes, the latter are 
subjected to a rate of interest which will act as a dis- 
courager and promote redemption. 

There are apparently various ways of looking at this 
and other provisions of the bill. For instance, Senator 
Reed, in demanding that the directors of this War Finance 
Corporation disconnect themselves with all other banking 
organizations, 

“The question is, Shall a man sit on the board of 
directors of this corporation, which is to lend the people’s 
money, and at the same time sit on the board of directors 
that is to borrow the people’s money?” 

The point of interest is in relation to “the people’s 
money.” The corporation is to do its own printing and 
its relation to the people’s money isn’t of much conse- 
quence until “the people’s money” it prints gets up to the 
Federal reserve banks for rediscount, in which event it 
operates immediately to cut down the gold reserve that is 
the guaranty of financial stability. To this gold reserve 
the War Finance Corporation will make no contribution 
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whatever. The commercial banking situation will be 
weakened instantly and the Federal reserve system, which 
has been so carefully and faithfully protected from all 
attempted invasions of its commercial character, will be- 
come the football of seekers for investments with a gov- 
ernment board, not the Federal Reserve Board, acting as 
the pilot. The investments may be for the benefit of the 
government and the winning of the war, but there is no 
assurance that the protection of the banking structure is 
not more necessary to the winning of the war than the 
supplying of capital to munitions makers by such a method. 

In speaking of the measure, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 
of Columbia University, said recently: 

There is $1,000,000,000 now in Federal reserve notes 
secured by a gold reserve of only 60 per cent. By expand- 
ing our currency to $4,000,000,000 we would push that 
reserve down to 30 or 20 per cent. Before we know it we 
will be on a paper basis, for Federal reserve notes will 
be made legal tender; I am confident of that. Then you 
will be paying $1.50 for eggs that cost 60 cents now and 
80 cents for bacon that is now 40 cents. It would be far 
better for the government to loan this money outright. 
Don’t let’s do it the way Congress is now considering. 
What we need is an economic steering committee, a body 
07 wise men to work together and see where we are going. 
In Washington now it seems that we are just about head- 
ing for the rocks. I think we shall be able to buck up, but 
it will take all the sanity we have. 

That is a rather strong statement, but it shows how 
great the dangers are as Prof. Seligman sees them. 
It may prove that the Federal Reserve Board will be able 
to chart a way through the shoals. So far, it has held to 
a safe and secure course. As to this bill, some members 
of the Reserve Board have spoken in its favor, but the 
board has not been asked to approve it officially or to 
disapprove it. 


SENATOR OWEN’S FINANCIAL SCHEME 


Senator Owen has been making a study of foreign 
banking and has eyolved a plan for a banking system 
which will stand in relation to foreign banking operations 
in about the same position as the Federal reserve system 
now stands in relation to domestic banking. With such a 
system in existence Senator Owen sees this country in an 
unrivalled position for pressing its commerce in all parts 
of the world once the war is over. It is a subject which 
invites study, but the erection of another centralized bank- 
ing system at this time does not seem to be relatively 
important. The Federal reserve banks are apparently 
well equipped for the work and foreign trade will not 
secure the attention or have the development it will later. 
Under the licensing system for exports and imports the 
position is certain to be artificial, and it will be impossible 
to study it in the perspective of reality until the war is 
over and the forces that operate abroad are loosed again. 


THE COMPTROLLER’S BILLS 


Senator Owen, at the instance of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, has introduced twenty other bills for the 
amendment of the National Bank Act. One of them pro- 
vides for the guaranty by the government of all bank 
deposits under $5,000. This measure has been the sub- 
ject of wide discussion. The Comptroller has made a 
Suggestion of the same kind before and Senator Owen, in 
the last four years, has introduced bills for the guaranty 
of bank deposits. Whether this bill will get any further 
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than its predecessors is a matter of conjecture. The other 
bills are of varying interest. The suggested changes, if 
made, will be more or less annoying to the banks. They 
represent the views of the Comptroller of the Currency 
who customarily says in his annual report that the banks 
are obeying the law better than they did formerly, but 
always intimates that, while they are doing pretty well, 
they are really no better than they should be, and the 
task of making them law abiding is one that requires the 
exercise of all the care of the police department. 

The Federal Reserve Board has apparently not been 
consulted about the bills. Nor have the bills apparently 
been considered in relation to their effect in increasing the 
number of members in the Federal reserve system. ‘ By no 
stretch of the imagination are these measures to be con- 
sidered as improving the chances of winning the war or 
of having any effect on war financing except possibly to 
damp the ardor of the banks or cause some degree of 
skepticism as to the sincerity of the requests for their 
co-operation in war financing. The morale of the banks 
is a factor to which Congress might well give some measure 
of attention in considering these bills if, indeed, Congress 
is sufficiently impressed by the showing made to consider 
it necessary to give them any attention at all. 


THE SUB-TREASURY SYSTEM 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a digest of the 
report made by the Bureau of Efficiency in regard to the 
sub-treasury system. After an elaborate investigation the 
Committee on Efficiency recommends that the independent 
treasuries be abolished, but adds that, with three excep- 
tions, the change would better be deferred until after the 
war has ended. The investigators were unwilling to 
propose immediate action which might have some unset- 
tling effects. Here is a desirable change whose necessity, 
as a matter of efficiency and economy, has long been appar- 
ent, but it is considered more important that the possibility 
of disturbance which would result be avoided. 

The same argument would apply with great force to 
the banks and an unnecessary change of the conditions 
under which they operate. The banks have much to do 
and they have been doing it. Aside from their own busi- 
ness, which requires unusual attention, and in addition to 
the unusual demands incident to the draft of their em- 
ployees, they have been engaged in all kinds of war financ- 
ing. Liberty Loans, War Savings Stamps, drives for the 
Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. have received the active 
assistance, and often the management, of the banks and 
the bankers. In such circumstances an increase in the 
number of calls for reports and the making of changes in 
the law might well be deferred. 


SAVE THE RESERVE SYSTEM 


The debate in the Senate on the bill for a War Finance 
Corporation and the general discussion of the measure 
has brought out many ancient arguments, whims, notions 
and fallacies in regard to currency. The first question 
that presents itself is the necessity for control over the 
financing of commercial and industrial enterprises. The 
supporters of the measure have answered this. They say, 
and the facts of the situation mark the assertion as the 
truth, that the loan operations of the government are 
draining the resources of the country. If capital finane- 
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ing is not controlled by license, one effect will be to make 
it very much more difficult for the government to dis- 
pose of its bonds and collect its taxes. On the other hand, 
the government’s needs, having preference from investors, 
will deplete the supplies of capital so that industries whose 
establishment or expansion is necessary to the production 
of munitions and war materials, will find it difficult or 
impossible to satisfy their capital needs. Moreover, the 
investing public has not the information which permits it 
to discriminate, and the new enterprises which promise 
the largest returns are as likely to secure capital as those 
whose operations are a war necessity. 

There can be no doubt that those in need of capital 
would like the guidance of some one competent to decide 
what is and what is not essential. The experiences of the 
Capital Issues Committee have proved that. The con- 
clusion is, therefore, justified that some scheme of direction 
is advisable and desirable and probably necessary. It is 
idle to haggle over the make-up of the board or commis- 
sion or whatever it is to be that will issue the licenses. 
In the end some human agency must be charged with that 
authority or responsibility, if it is to be done, and a human 
agency is a human agency. It must be assumed that the 
work will be competently done. 

The second question was brought up by Senator Sim- 
mons, who declared, in response to a suggestion, that the 
Federal reserve system could not adequately cope with the 
financing needs of industry, in view of the virtual com- 
mandeering of the money market by the government. It 
was never intended that the Federal reserve system should 
cope with the needs of industry for capital. It was in- 
tended distinctly that it should not. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the reserve system would probably not 
function satisfactorily in that direction. But that is ex- 
actly what the bill for the War Finance Corporation 
intends and Senator Simmons, in championing the meas- 
ure, advanced the most powerful argument against in its 
present form. 

Senator Owen completed the argumentation when he 
suggested that the government “guarantee the four bil- 
lions in bonds which the corporation might issue.” Senator 
Simmons replied to this, as the discussion was reported 
in the press, that such guaranty would be inadvisable 
because the government would be morally bound to stand 
behind the bonds of the corporation, whose entire capital 
stock it would own. To this Senator Owen is reported 
to have replied that the bonds might become the basis 
for issuance by banks of additional currency, and such 
securities should be legally guaranteed by the govern- 
ment. Otherwise, he said, their market value might be 
lowered and the stability of the currency impaired. 

These arguments seem to move around in a circle. 
The financing of the corporation, either as to capital stock 
or notes, would probably be impossible if it were not for 
the Federal reserve system. The government has no 
$500,000,000 with which to provide the capital for such 
a corporation. That amount could be secured only through 
a sale of government bonds or the imposition of new taxes. 
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The sale of the bonds would not be possible without re- 
course to the Federal reserve system, through whose func- 
tioning is had the expansion of credits necessary to per- 
mit the absorption of the bonds. In the theory of the bill 
the capital resources of the Finance Corporation would be 
supplemented at pleasure by the issue of its own interest- 
bearing obligations to the extent of eight times its capi- 
tal, or $4,000,000,000. By the time the issue of such obli- 
gations began, the corporation would have come into 
possession of other assets in the form of the bonds or 
obligations of the various concerns to which it had made 
capital advances. These would hardly be liquid and they 
would probably be dead or stagnant until maturity. The 
notes of the corporation would be secured by these un- 
liquid assets. In order that the notes may be given life 
and some degree of elasticity, they are made rediscount- 
able at the Federal reserve banks under restrictions to be 
imposed by the Federal Reserve Board. Thus, these notes 
of the corporation appear as a sort of emergency security 
for the issue of Federal reserve notes. Again dependence 
is placed on the Federal reserve system and, as the War 
Finance Corporation would have no gold which it might 
contribute to strengthen the reserves of the Federal re- 
serve banks, the instant any of its notes were redis- 
counted the reserves of the reserve banks would be corre- 
spondingly depleted. Thus the whole financial structure is 
superimposed on the Federal reserve system, and com- 
mercial banking, which has provided the capital for the 
reserve banks and the gold which they hold against their 
liabilities, would have to carry the burden of this invest- . 
ment banking enterprise. 

“This legislation will have a serious effect on the 
Federal reserve system,” Senator Owen is reported to 
have said, “and should be thoroughly analyzed and care- 
fully considered before it goes through.” Of the serious- 
ness of the effect on the Federal reserve system there can 
be no question. The extent of the effect cannot be meas- 
ured, but it would depend in large degree upon the amount 
of notes of the War Finance Corporation rediscounted 
by the reserve banks. If the whole four billions were 
issued the reserves of the reserve bank would be so de- 
pleted that the whole matter would be only a huge infla- 
tionary enterprise. The financial structure of the nation 
would rest not on the gold of the reserve banks, but on 
the notes and obligations of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, and we would be worse off apparently than when we 
had a bond-secured currency. The guaranty of the gov- 
ernment, that is, the fiat of the government, would be of 
no consequence, and the Federal reserve system would be 
on the road to destruction. 

This may not happen. It may not be necessary to 
issue the notes of the War Finance Corporation to the 
amount authorized. But it seems plain enough that the 
great question involved in this legislation is not the need 
for licensing capital issues, not the form of control, not the 
credit and integrity of the government of the United 
States, but the stability and survival of the Federal 
reserve system. A. D. W. 
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U. S. Bureau of Efficiency Recommends the 
Abolition of the Sub-Treasury System 


Congressional Inquiry Reviews Work Performed 
by the Subtreasuries and Finds that Most 
of Their Functions Can Be Performed Today 
by the Federal Reserve Banks and at Less 
Expense—Baltimore, Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati Subtreasuries Suggested for Immedi- 
ate Suspension, and the Others After the 
War. 


HE act of Congress approved March 3, 1917, directs 
the Bureau of Efficiency to— 


investigate the work performed by the subtreasuries 
and report to the Secretary of the Treasury and to 
Congress at the beginning of the next regular session 
what part of the work of the subtreasuries can be 
transferred to other offices of the government, banks 
of the Federal reserve system, or farm loan banks. 

In compliance with this act, the Bureau of Efficiency 
has investigated the subtreasury system and desires to 
make the following recommendations: 

(1) The immediate suspension of the subtreasuries in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Cincinnati. 

(2) The immediate release of the assistant treasurers 
in the remaining six subtreasuries and the placing of di- 
rection and control in the hands of the cashiers of these 
subtreasuries. 

(3) The consolidation of the entire subtreasury system 
with the Federal reserve banks within six months after 
the end of the present war. 


The Need for Readjustment 


The creation of the independent treasury in 1846 con- 
templated an absolute divorce between government finances 
and the banks of the country. The history of the treasury 
from that day has been a steady decline in independence. 
The government has more and more sought the aid and 
co-operation of the banks, and with the establishment of 
the Federal reserve banks in 1914 definitely abandoned 
the original theory. Gradually one after another of the 
functions of the subtreasuries has been lopped off and 
undertaken by other agencies. The subtreasury system is 
really a survival. 

The Bureau of Efficiency has found no function at 
present exercised by the subtreasuries which cannot be 
performed as well by Federal reserve banks or other 
agencies. Furthermore, the bureau is convinced that the 
abolition of the subtreasuries will effect a large saving 
to the government. It would recommend their immediate 
suspension were it not for the extra administrative duties 
imposed on the banks and the treasury by the war. At 
this time the task of financing the war is so heavy that a 
change in the machinery, even though it would be of ulti- 
mate advantage, might hamper vital operations of the 
moment. Consequently, the bureau suggests that the 
change be postponed until the war is over and normal 
conditions are again approximated. However, it would 
be possible without confusion to close three of the smaller 


subtreasuries at once—Baltimore, Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati. These three are of no vital importance to the 
system even as it stands; and, furthermore, suspension at 
these three places will serve as a test of the practicability 
of doing away with all nine. 

The Bureau of Efficiency has not attempted to make 
an exhaustive study of the efficiency and economy with 
which the subtreasuries are now run. Since the entire 
system might well be abolished, the question of their 
relative efficiency is of minor importance. However, the 
bureau is prepared to state that the subtreasuries are, 
generally speaking, well managed. They safeguard the 
money entrusted to their care and perform their duties 
with a reasonable degree of dispatch at no excessive cost. 
The fault lies in the system itself, not in its operation. 
One immediate change would be of advantage. The posi- 
tions of assistant treasurer are entirely unnecessary. 
Although the nine assistant treasurers receive salaries 
totaling $45,500, it is safe to say that they render no 
services which could not be equally well performed by the 
cashiers. 

In the ultimate abolition of the subtreasury system 
justice requires that the present employees (outside of 
the assistant treasurers) be retained in government serv- 
ice, except in so far as they may voluntarily seek other 
positions. 

Despite the relinquishment, through successive years, 
of various duties to the banks and other agencies, the 
subtreasuries now perform a considerable variety of 
functions. Provision must be made for the proper dis- 
charge of each of these, if the system is to be super- 
seded. The Bureau of Efficiency hereafter outlines plans 
for the transfer of each of the important duties of the 
subtreasuries. These plans are discussed in detail under 
the headings “Fiscal functions,” “Trust funds,” ‘“Re- 
demption of currency” and “Coin exchanges.” 

The total cost of the subtreasury system for the 
fiscal year 1917 was $604,042. The total amount expended 
on salaries was $455,705. The contingent expenses of the 
system are $148,337.83. 

At present there are in operation twelve Federal 
reserve banks. There are also in operation Federal re- 
serve branch banks at New Orleans, Omaha, Spokane, 
Seattle and Portland. Branch banks are being established 
in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Denver, Detroit, Louisville and 
Baltimore. This means that in every city where a sub- 
treasury is located there is at present either a Federal 
reserve bank or a Federal reserve branch bank. The 
Federal reserve banks therefore cover the entire terri- 
tory covered by the subtreasuries, and extend, moreover, 
to some fourteen large cities besides. 

If the subtreasuries were absorbed by the Federal 
reserve banks, the public would have even richer facilities 
than at present. There is indeed no reason why nine 
cities should be given privileges denied to the other great 
commercial cities of the country. 

In the event that the Federal reserve banks take over 
the work of the subtreasuries they may incur some extra 
expense, particularly in the discharge of fiscal duties and 
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in the handling of coin. If necessary, the government 
could reimburse the Federal reserve banks directly for 
these extra duties. This expense, if incurred, could 
scarcely be more than 25 per cent. of what the gov- 
ernment now spends for the subtreasuries. It might be 
possible, however, that the Federal reserve banks would 
be willing to undertake the additional work without spe- 
cial compensation. They would derive some advantage 
from the change. Their credit would be to a degree 
strengthened. President Wilson has recently said: 

It is manifestly imperative that there should be a 
complete mobilization of the banking reserves of the 
United States. * * * The extent to which our 
country can withstand the financial strains for which 
we must be prepared will depend very largely upon 
the strength and staying power of the Federal reserve 
banks. 

The Federal reserve banks are not commercial insti- 
tutions, and they are not run for profit. According to 
law, the first 6 per cent. of earnings goes to the stock- 
holders of the Federal reserve banks. All earnings above 
6 per cent. are divided equally between surplus of the 
banks and the Government of the United States. At 
present every Federal reserve bank is earning more than 
6 per cent. Some of the twelve are earning twice that 
percentage. 

The Federal reserve banks are prospering. They 
could afford to take on further functions. Any extra 
expense would, of course, retard the building up of their 
surpluses. This would be probably the only disadvantage 
suffered in the assumption of the duties of the subtreas- 
uries. This burden they might be willing to assume. 
Possibly the Federal reserve banks would also gain in 
vault space, at New York and San Francisco. In these 
two cities the subtreasuries have separate buildings of 
their own, whereas in the other seven cities the sub- 
treasuries are housed in the post office, or in the custom 
house, or in the Federal building that serves for all three. 
In New York and San Francisco the buildings with their 
vaults could be turned over to the Federal reserve banks. 

The discussion that follows on the work of the sub- 
treasuries is divided, for convenience, into six chapters: 
History, Fiscal functions, Trust funds, Redemption of 
currency, Coin exchanges, Employees. 

The report of the Bureau of Efficiency then goes into 
the history of the United States subtreasury system from 
the time of its establishment in 1846 down to the present. 
While the subtreasury system was originally called the 
Independent Treasury, the report calls attention to the 
fact that it was “really independent only between 1847 
and 1863.” It continues: “After the latter date the 
treasury leaned more and more on the banks. It called 
on the banks to float its loan and to lend it gold. It 
undertook to turn into currency the note issues of na- 
tional banks. It used the banks as depositories. Some- 
times it allowed large amounts of its internal revenue to 
accumulate in the banks. Later it began the practice of 
transferring large amounts to the banks, even including 
its customs receipts. It was more and more apparent, 
after the Civil War, that the withdrawal of large amounts 
of money into the coffers of the treasury and the sudden 
disbursements of these moneys at irregular times consti- 
tuted a source of disturbance to business. This disturb- 
ance was aggravated by the monetary difficulties that the 
government encountered through its policies of issuing 
irredeemable paper and of pumping silver into circula- 
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tion. Consequently the successive Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury undertook more and more to manipulate the public 
funds in order to counteract the evils of the treasury sys- 
tem. The manipulation was almost invariably aimed at 
the public good, but it cannot be said that the results were 
always satisfactory. * * * 

“In 18938, during the panic of that year, the treasury 
was unable to help the banks because it needed help itself, 
In 1894 a loan of $50,000,000 at 5 per cent. was put out. 
The Secretary endeavored to raise the loan by popular 
subscription. A few days before the time for closing the 
subscription books it was apparent that the loan would 
fail and the Secretary appealed to the New York banks. 
A syndicate of bankers immediately took up four-fifths of 
the entire issue. In November of the same year another 
loan of $50,000,000 was necessary. This time the appeal 
was made directly to the banks and a syndicate took up 
virtually the whole issue. Again in 1895 a syndicate 
underwrote a bond issue of 4 ‘per cent. to the amount of 
$60,000,000. In 1896, however, when another loan of 
$100,000,000 at 4 per cent. was issued, to be subscribed 
for in gold, the public was in a more confident mood. 
The loan was offered for public subscription and was 
subscribed six times over. 

“In 1898 the government offered $200,000,000 of 2 
per cent. bonds at par. These bonds were issued to finance 
the Spanish war. The war was tremendously popular, 
and the loan shared its popularity. Nevertheless, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury arranged with a New York bank- 
ing syndicate to take up the bonds if the people did not 
subscribe for them. This precaution was not needed, be- 
cause the subscriptions amounted to $1,500,000,000, seven 
times the amount of the loan. It was evident throughout 
the history of the subtreasury up to the establishment of 
Federal reserve banks that the treasury was able to float 
its loans independently of the banks only when there was 
great popular enthusiasm. When, however, popular sub- 
scriptions were slack, the government in each case imme- 
diately resorted to the banks.” 

Under the sub-title “Relief in Panics” the report says: 
“From this brief résumé of treasury actions in successive 
panics we see that there was a steady growth in the dis- 
position of the government to assume guardianship over 
the money market, and we also see that the efforts of 
the treasury to prevent and relieve panics were clumsy 
and inadequate. But it is not necessary to stretch this 
point, because it has been generally recognized that the 
subtreasury system and the inelastic national currency 
were crude instruments with which to alleviate financial 
distress. Of course, while no better system existed it 
was necessary to utilize what resources the treasury pos- 
sessed. But with the creation of the Federal reserve banks 
the need of any resort to such measures entirely lapsed. 
The Federal reserve banks provide an elastic currency. 
One of the strongest influences leading to their establish- 
ment was the demand for a remedy against panics. No 
panic has occurred since the Federal reserve bank was 
created; but in the event of one, the subtreasury system, if 
continued, will have little hand in the measures taken to 
stay its ravages. The Federal reserve system will be the 
bulwark and hope of the business community. * * * 

“It is also true, of course, that the Federal reserve 
banks have taken over that group of functions which had 
gradually come to adhere to the independent treasury and 
which made it the (attempted) regulator of the money 
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market and of interest rate and the aid and support of the 
panks in times of panic. It provides, further, machinery 
for the transfer of money from one part of the country 
to the other, and for the moving of crops. On the other 
hand, the Federal reserve system is not charged with the 
duty of redeeming paper currency or subsidiary coin. It 
does not keep the trust funds of the government.” 

The history of the subtreasury shows clearly, then, 
that the original theory of independence on which it was 
based was soon abandoned. From the time of the Civil 
War on it has, by necessity, come into closer and closer 
contact with the banks of the country. It has used the 
banks more and more in its fiscal operations, and it has 
gradually surrendered the banking functions that were 
originally entrusted to it. The duties which it still per- 
forms are those which have survived the gradual but 
steady inroads of other agencies. It is no longer a logical 
institution, but a remnant. If all of its remaining func- 
tions were transferred to the Federal reserve bank the 
change would be the natural climax of its development 
and modification throughout the three score and ten years 
of its history. 

The fiscal functions of the treasury, says the report, 
fall broadly into three classes: (1) the receipt of deposits 
from various sources of funds due the government; 
(2) the payment of checks, warrants and drafts that are 
drawn against the Treasurer of the United States and 
presented at the subtreasury for payment; (3) the sale 
of bonds of the United States and the payment of coupons 
and interest checks. 

After tables showing the amount of the receipts and 
disbursements of the subtreasury on a typical day and in 
a typical month, the report continues: “There can be 
no difficulty in the transfer of any of the fiscal functions, 
because, as a matter of fact, most of them had been trans- 
ferred already. The majority of the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the government go through the national 
depository banks, including Federal reserve banks. Every 
day the collectors: of internal revenue and of custom put 
their receipts in the depository banks. The postmasters 
deposit their surpluses. All checks are now drawn directly 
against the Treasurer in Washington. These checks will 
be cashed as readily at any depository bank as at a sub- 
treasury. The checks are forwarded directly to Washing- 
ton for credit. Each bank sends in today checks and 
warrants it has honored the day before, together with its 
transcript. Each subtreasury sends in its checks and 
transcripts in precisely the same manner as does any bank. 
If all the checks were presented elsewhere than at sub- 
treasuries, the system of disbursement would remain, in 
essential aspects, the same as it is. * * * 

“It has been found in the East, generally speaking, 
that the Federal reserve banks are able to manage trans- 
fers of money from one part of the country to another 
much more expeditiously than the subtreasury system ever 
did. The chief need for cash in the interior comes in 
the fall of the year, when the crops are moved. The 
subtreasury up to the establishment of the Federal re- 
serve banks tried to meet this need, and with a great deal 
of effort managed to do so with only a fair degree of 
satisfaction. The Federal reserve banks, however, have 
managed to take over its function of transferring money 
to the points needed with smoothness and dispatch. One 
evidence of their success in money transfers is the experi- 
ence of San Francisco banks. Since the Federal reserve 
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system has been in operation, the San Francisco banks 
have not had to resort to the use of order gold certificates 
to settle their balances in New York. * * * We see, 
then, in general, that the employment of national banks 
and of Federal reserve banks as fiscal agents of the 
government has already developed to such an extent that 
the transfer of the remaining part of these functions to 
them would be no radical step. In fact, it would simply 
be the completion of a logical development that has been 
going on for many years. The Federal reserve banks, 
without any substantial increase in equipment, can handle 
all of the fiscal functions of the government that are now 
handled by the subtreasuries. They could handle them 
just as cheaply: indeed, more cheaply in the sense that 
it is more economical to run one office than two.” The 
report points out that the trust funds of the government 
would preferably remain in the custody of the treasurer 
and indicates an economic method of handling them, and 
in regard to the redemption of currency, it says the prob- 
lem of relieving the subtreasuries of all their present 
duties in this connection presents no real difficulty. “The 
whole process,” it says, “of redemption could be easily 
concentrated at Washington. Indeed, such a centraliza- 
tion of redemption function would probably be profitable 
for the government. It is not possible to say exactly 
what share of the subtreasury expenses, either salaries or 
contingent, should be attributed to redemption alone. The 
subtreasury has no cost accounting system. Some clerks 
work first in one capacity such as counting coins, and 
then in another such as laundering currency. There is, 
however, every reason to believe that the hundred and 
seventy-two million notes that are now received through 
the subtreasury could be redeemed at Washington at a 
smaller cost. 

“The redemption of paper money is not one of the 
things which the subtreasuries do economically as com- 
pared with similar work in Washington. While as we 
said above, it is not possible to make an exact estimate 
of the expense, an inspection of the salary list would in- 
dicate that about 25 per cent. of the money expended on 
salaries may properly be allocated to redemption work; 
in other words, something over a hundred and thirty-five 
thousand dollars may be said to be expended by the sub- 
treasury in this work. A considerable proportion of the 
contingent expenses of the subtreasury go into the cost 
of transporting currency—express, postage, and insurance. 
To allocate 40 per cent. of the contingent expenses to re- 
demption work would not be excessive. This would add 
about $60,000 more and if our estimates have been correct, 
the government is now paying for the redemption of one 
hundred seventy-two million notes a year by the subtreas- 
uries nearly two hundred thousand dollars. 

“Unquestionably all of this work could be per- 
formed in Washington at an outlay not above $75,000 
a year. This would be a saving of $125,000 to the 
government. Indeed, the saving would probably be 
higher. * * * 

“All things considered, then, it would be a matter 
of economy to let the treasury in Washington handle all 
of the redemption functions of the government rather 
than to allow it, as at present, to handle 50 per cent. 
and to split the other 50 per cent. unevenly between nine 
subtreasuries. It is entirely reasonable to suppose that 
the government can do the additional work in Washing- 
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ton at a saving of approximately $125,000, and with an 
addition to the postal revenue of $15,000. 

“Of course, the transportation charges would be 
shifted to the banks. It is only fair that they should 
sustain the cost of sending old money to Washington 
and receiving new money in return, since the government 
performs the service of supplying new bills free. How- 
ever, as a means of lessening the cost to the banks, it is 
suggested that cutting machines be installed in each of 
the twelve Federal reserve banks and in each of the 
eleven Federal reserve branch banks. Soiled currency 
sent to the Federal reserve banks by the member banks 
and received by the Federal reserve banks in the regular 
course of business could be punched and cut at the Fed- 
eral reserve banks before shipment to Washington. This 
would, of course, render the currency unfit for legal 
tender use. The insurance on the cut currency sent to 
Washington would be negligible, just as in the case of 
the cut currency now shipped from the subtreasury to 
the Washington office of the Treasury. Furthermore, 
transportation charges might be somewhat lower by the 
reduction in the number of shipments. Altogether, this 
arrangement might save the banks thirty-five thousand 
to forty-five thousand dollars a year. The Federal re- 
serve banks would sustain some expense in maintaining 
cutting machines but this expense would be relatively 
small. 

“Of course objections would be raised, principally by 
the banks in the nine subtreasury cities. However, the 
argument of local convenience is not one that deserves 
tender consideration. There is no reason why the bankers 
of Cincinnati should be able to receive new currency at 
an office in their city, whereas the bankers of Columbus 
must pay mail or express charges on their unfit and new 
currency. There is no reason why the bankers of Boston, 
Baltimore and St. Louis should be favored above the 
bankers of Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Birmingham and Kansas 
City. Moreover, it must not be imagined that the bank- 
ers of subtreasury cities at present resort exclusively to 
their local treasury office. A considerable part of the 
currency shipments between Washington and banks comes 
from New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other places 
where subtreasuries are maintained, the reason being 
that bankers are much more certain to be accommodated 
in Washington with the particular denominations of notes 
that they want. Of course, if the bankers throughout 
the country were put on an equal footing, a few of them 
would have to relinquish privileges which they now en- 
joy; but after all these privileges are arbitrarily dis- 
tributed and no one can claim them as a vested right. 

“Geography, however, does introduce one real diffi- 
culty. The banks that are farther have to pay more to 
send unfit currency to Washington and more to receive 
new currency in exchange than banks nearer by. At 
present a rather complicated system of rates prevails. 
In shipping to Washington the banks are allowed to use 
either express or first-class mail. In shipping to the 
banks the government may use either express or first- 
class mail or parcel post. Insurance rates, moreover, 
vary according to the distance from Washington and also 
somewhat with the size of the city. New York city banks, 
for example, pay insurance of five cents a thousand dol- 
lars on money shipments, whereas banks in New York 
State, outside of New York city, pay ten cents a thou- 
sand for insurance. The Post Office has ruled that to 
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the parcel post rate must be added a ten-cent flat fee in 
case of every package of outgoing money when the pack- 
age contains $1 or $2 bills; and a flat fee of twenty-five 
cents a package when the package contains $5 bills, 
Denominations of $10 or above may be shipped out only 
by first-class mail (a flat rate). These costs are charged 
to the banks. In fact, the cost of transportation and in- 
surance is deducted from the currency before the pack- 
age leaves the shipping room in Washington. The charges, 
however, are not excessive. Following is a table show- 


ing the present cost to banks of transportation and in- 
surance on outgoing currency. The table shows the cost 
of sending $40,000 in ones, fives, or tens, to cities as near 
as Richmond and as far away as Los Angeles: 


Present Cost to Banks of Outgoing Currency 
(For transportation and insurance combined) 


First class 


$40,000 
in tens 


. Parcel post 
Zones $40,000 $40,000 
inones __ in fives 


$4.71 
5.96 
9.55 
10.35 
14.74 
17.13 


Cities 


Richmond, Va. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
New Orleans, La. 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. Seventh 23.63 

Los Angeles, Cal. Eighth 26.02 

“Obviously it would not be right to continue these 
discriminations in rates based on distance from Washing- 
ton, if all the banks are required to ship currency to the 
National Capital for redemption. If the present rates 
continue it would cost a bank in New York $5.96 to re- 
ceive 40,000 new $1 bills, whereas it would cost a bank 
in Denver $23.63 to receive the same number correct. 
There are two remedies which might be adopted to over- 
come this difficulty. The first plan would be to supply 
the twelve Federal reserve banks with reserve stocks of 
new currency. When unfit currency is shipped by the 
banks or individuals to Washington an order could be 
given the sender on the Federal reserve banks for new 
currency. 

“However, this plan is open to many of the objections 
which have been urged against the subtreasury system. 
The banks which happen to be in the particular cities 
where Federal reserve banks are located would be fa- 
vored as against banks in cities without Federal reserve 
banks. Again, each Federal reserve bank, if the system 
were to work satisfactorily, would have to keep on hand 
large reserve stocks of new notes. At present this would 
be extremely difficult. The reserve stocks are low, espe- 
cially in the lower denominations, due to the greatly aug- 
mented demand for ones, twos, and fives. It is doubtful 
if the banks could be accommodated, with economy to the 
government or with satisfaction to themselves, if twelve 
shipping rooms for new currency were maintained rather 
than one. 

“Another plan and a better one for overcoming the 
difficulties arising from locality is to declare a flat rate 
on all shipments of money either to or from Washington. 
The present rates, with their many gradations in insur- 
ance or transportation charges, might well be replaced 
by a flat ad valorem rate. This rate need not be higher 
than sixteen cents a thousand dollars. If twenty cents a 
thousand dollars were charged, it would still be cheap 
enough to the hanks, considering that the government 


Second 
Third 
Fourth 
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performs the service of supplying new crisp currency en- 
tirely without charge. However, ten cents for each thou- 
sand dollars, coming or going, has been calculated to be 
entirely adequate to reimburse the post office for carrying 
the money and the insurance companies for guaranteeing 
its safe arrival. Banks in large cities, for example, New 
York banks, would find their rates slightly increased, 
whereas cities at the more distant points would find their 
rates slightly reduced; but this is only fair. No bank 
in the United States has a right to proclaim a vested 
right in the accident of locality. 

“If a flat rate of sixteen cents a thousand for all 
currency coming or going to Washington were charged to 
banks and individuals, no bank would find itself at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with other banks. The charges 
for transportation would be the same whether the banks 
were in the state of Oregon or the state of Maryland. 
The government would still perform free the service of 
supplying new money. Of course the banks farther away 
would have to wait longer to receive their money than 
banks nearer by. A longer time would elapse between 
shipment of unfit currency and the receipt of new cur- 
rency in the case of more distant banks. However, this 
need result in no loss since money in transit can be counted 
in the bank’s reserves. It would really be a matter of 
indifference whether the money was returned in two days 
or ten days. Finally, the saving to the government would 
be large, since the banks would pay the cost of shipment 
on all currency exchanges (as they should), thus making 
it possible to eliminate the shipments of currency that now 
go on between subtreasuries and Washington and between 
the subtreasuries themselves.” 

The report goes exhaustively into the work of the sub- 
treasuries in the matter of the exchange of coins and gold, 
the number, tenure and pay of employees, and concludes 
thus: 

“In our examination of the various duties performed 
by the subtreasuries we have seen that the bulk of them 
can with advantage be transferred to the Federal reserve 
banks. The Federal reserve banks might be willing to 
undertake these duties without compensation in return 
for buildings and vault space in New York city and San 
Francisco, and in return for the working balances in the 
subtreasuries. Still, it would not be unjust if the Federal 
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reserve banks should ask the government to pay the ex- 
penses of keeping up coin-exchange departments. 

“The subtreasuries now cost over $600,000 a year. 
Were they abolished, the following expenses would take 
the place of this expenditure: 

Extra redemptions of paper currency in Wash- 
ington 


Coin-exchange departments in twelve Federal 
reserve banks and eleven branches 


Cost of coin shipments 


Extra guards and custodians for trust funds 
at assay offices and mints.....ccccccccces 5,000 


$150,000 


“The direct saving to the government would, there- 
fore, be $450,000 a year. Furthermore, the postal rev- 
enues would be increased by $15,000 at least, through the 
concentration of currency redemption in Washington; 
and also there would be available for government uses 
considerable amounts of office and vault space in the Fed- 
eral buildings of those seven cities outside of New York 
and San Francisco where the subtreasuries are housed 
with other Federal offices. 

“The Bureau of Efficiency recommends the ultimate 
abolition of the whole subtreasury system. It believes 
not only that the government will save money by this 
change, that also the public will in the end be better 
served. It will be appreciated that in making this rec- 
ommendation the Bureau of Efficiency seeks only to serve 
the public interest. If, however, the subtreasuries are to 
be continued, the Bureau of Efficiency suggests the fol- 
lowing as a minimum program: 

“The elimination of the three subtreasuries—Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Cincinnati—which are of no es- 
sential value to the system. 

“The abolition of the post of assistant treasurer 
everywhere and the transfer of responsibility to the 
cashiers. 

“A reduction in the amount of coin-exchange business 
undertaken at the subtreasuries and by the cash room of 
the Treasury in Washington through the charging of a 
fee for receiving or paying out current coin. 

“The concentration of all the redemptions of paper 
currency in Washington. 

“Scarcely less than this can be done for the good of 
the Treasury and the people.” 


$75,000 


40,000 
30,000 


WORK OF CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE APPROVED 


The Administrative Committee of the American 
Bankers Association has given unanimous approval to 
the work of the Capital Issues Committee of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in the following resolution: 

Whereas, The Secretary of the Treasury requested 
the Federal Reserve Board to take up the question of a 
limitation of the issue of new securities throughout the 
United States along the lines of the conservation of cap- 
ital for the prosecution of the war—that is to say, to 
limit so far as possible the issue of new securities for 
non-essential purposes, in order that essential financing 
including the government financing itself ean be made 
possible—and 


Whereas, Pursuant thereto, the Federal Reserve 
Board has named Mr. Warburg, Mr. Delano and Mr. 
Hamlin on a Committee to be known as the Capital Is- 
sues Committee, 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we, the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, are in full accord with this movement and give it 
our hearty and unqualified support, and further, that we 
recommend to the members of the American Bankers As- 
sociation that they also extend their hearty support in 
carrying out the purposes for which the Capital Issues 
Committee was appointed. 
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Shipping the One Industry Essential to the 
Winning of the War 


All Other Kinds of Production Should Stop at 
Every Point Where They Seem to Interfere 
With Getting Out Ships, Otherwise They 
Would Turn Out More Supplies Than Could 
Be Used by the Greatest Army in the World. 


, BY BENTON POWERS 


HIPS are to be the arbiter of the war the United 
. States is making against Germany. The time is 
rapidly approaching when the United States perforce 

will decide every war industrial question according to its 
relation to the shipping question, when, in other words, 
priority of every sort will be given over to the shipping in- 
dustry and the primary element in every government 
policy will be in the shipping element. The realization 
is even now dawning, although the full measure of it still 
waits and the inevitably consequent measures of priority 
and discrimination are not begun. It was ushered over the 
horizon when Mr. Baker, the Secretary of War, eventually 
came to the realization that the decisive factor in the 
determination of the United States regarding the num- 
ber of men to be sent to Europe, was not the number of 
men available nor the number of men needed, but the 
number of tons of shipping available for transporting 
and supporting these men. Mr. Baker, of course, had in- 
side information and the public is by no means as far 
abreast of the importance of the shipping enterprise as 
the officials, who gradually are witnessing the focusing of 
the attention of the supervisors of every government ac- 
tivity upon the problem of ships, some segment of that 
problem. It was indeed a wise director of the war savings 
stamps propaganda who decided to hitch up his publicity 
with the shipping operations and to compute the number 
of tons of shipping which each day’s loans through the 
stamps campaign was contributing to the nation in arms. 
Some preliminary acceptance of the fact that the 
heart of our successful endeavors is ships, was given 
early this spring when the United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator, Dr. Garfield, issued the now famous closing order 


which held up American industry for a period of several 
days. After the resentment and squirming had run its 
normal and natural course toward subsiding, it was easy 
to lull the critics and the agitators with the statement 
that “it was vital to the successful prosecution of the war 
to bunker our ships.” “Week by week,” said Dr. Garfield, 
in a little noticed speech to the Williams College Alumni 


in New York during February, “the number of ships 


waiting for bunker coal in our harbors was increasing 


until, by the middle of January, the total was appallingly 
large, especially so when one reflects upon the necessity 
of an immediate and constant contact between armies in 
the field and the base of supplies. As a result of the 
closing order, 480 ships carrying over two million tons 
of food, fuel and munitions, and other war supplies, were 


bunkered and sent from our ports. This is the record 


from January 17 to 29, inclusive; forty of those vessels 
carrying food; 71 carrying coal, oil and gasoline; 369 


were laden with munitions and other war supplies. Within 
a week after the order of January 17 went into effect, all 
ships were bunkered.” 

There you have the justification of a very drastic 
order, one which the newspaper community of the East 
in practical unanimity condemned; there you have the 
vindication and acceptance of a new determinator of 
government policy. It is needless to point out that the 
order was formulated with conference and approval of 
the President and that the germs of policy therein lying 
may be looked to to be embodied in all similiar emana- 
tions of official judgment which are to come. “The ships 
were bunkered.” That was enough. Garfield is supported 
and withdrawn from the limelight of criticism. Later if 
it may be said that the ships were built, that the ship- 
building materials were transported to the yards, that 
labor was diverted to the yards, that eventually and 
somehow the vessels were turned out which are our only 
media of contact with the only point where our national 
strength can be effective against the enemy of the nation, 
there will be sufficient justification and vindication for 
every step the government officials see fit to take. 

Until the ships are provided, the United States can 
be no more powerful in the war than one of the smaller, 
weaker nations whose right to self-determination and 
self-control we so altruistically assert. Spain, perhaps, 
would be a more deadly enemy to Germany right now, 
after ten months’ participation in the war, than is the 
United States. She could send her fighting men and 
war material overland, could establish and maintain a 
larger army than Pershing has in the field. Just as the 
psychologists assert, that no material thing has existence 
save as it is perceived through the senses of the living, 
so it may be said that the war strength of the United 
States has no existence until it is connected with and 
applied to the stirring events of this year of history 
through the one and only medium of application and of 
contact—ships. Without ships, the United States is not 
a giant but an impotent. 

The war waits on Mr. Hurley, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board. He is destined to be the cynosure 


of more eyes in America this year than almost any official 


besides the President. He will do well to look ahead. 
He faces toward the time when the number of ships 
available will be measured alongside the number of ships 
that are needed to win the war. Then the question will 
be inexorable. It will be directed first at him, of course, 
but the responsibility will lie with the whole government. 


No official connected with a single important phase of the 


government war operations can escape this accounting 
if the ships are not built. Mr. McAdoo must face it; 
he must tell why the necessary priorities for the ship 
materials were not granted instanter; he must qualify 
as the man who withheld a certain number of keels; that 
is, provided he has not strained every possible facility of 
the great transportation system he heads first of all in 


behalf of the shipbuilding enterprise. Mr. Wilson, the 
head of the Labor Department, must face it; must then tell 


‘why he did not shove every other governmental de- 
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mand upon labor aside in order to get workingmen to 
the yards, in order to concentrate the brawn and muscle 
of the nation at the point where it could be most effective 
for the making of the war. The Secretary of the Navy 
must face it; he must tell the nation if the seventy-five 
per cent. of American shipyards which he used for naval 
vessels the first year of the war could not better have 
been utilized for transport construction. The Secretary of 
War must face it; he must tell the country whether he 
withheld in the cantonments one man whose services were 
sought or required for the work in the shipyards. The 
Creel Committee must face it; they must tell whether 
they neglected any opportunity to awaken the country 
to the vital need for ships, and especially whether they 
gave their full energy to the revivification and inspiration 
of the workers in the yards to the bearing of their labors 
upon the war aims of the nation. The spy-hunting and 
propaganda-thwarting divisions of the government—the 
Army Intelligence and the Navy Intelligence, the Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Justice, and the 
Secret Service Division of the Treasury and all other 
government branches having a share of this responsibility, 
must tell whether they did everything possible to hunt 
down the spies and propagandists in the shipyards who 
were working under the direction of Berlin to hold back 
the ship production of the United States. The President 
must face it; must respond to the question whether he 
permitted the members of his official family and his other 
advisers to escape the emphasis which the war had laid 
upon ships. Mr. Gompers, the Labor Federation Presi- 
dent, must face it; Mr. Gompers, who has qualified as a 
patriot and an unselfish leader of the American working- 
man in this crisis, must face the issue whether he has 
focused the thought and the energy of the men he leads 
upon a true and honest appreciation of the most important 
field for their effort. Every official and every man in 
America who has to do with public action and public 
thinking will have a share in this responsibility which 
eventually will be-allotted him. Every man who has any 
sort of public responsibility in this war era will do well 
to prepare for the inevitable accounting with a story 
of service, of fullest service, rendered in connection with 
ships. Mr. Hurley will be questioned, will be held to ac- 
count for failure, but he will not stand alone, and those 
government officials who are going about their own labors 
with a cheery feeling of detachment from the most vital 
work the government is doing will do well to look to their 
own futures. 


So eventually we are coming to the only honest policy 


of priorities and essentials; we are going to decide ac- 
cording to ships. There are no essential industries in 
America today; there is only one, the industry at Hog 
Island and Bristol and Newark and Mobile, that is pro- 
ducing ships. The manufacturer of guns, shell cases, 
motors, food supplies, ammunition, even of aeroplanes, 
may not call himself a manufacturer of essentials. His work 
is essential and not in the non-essential class only so long 
as the production of the industry of which he is a part 
is less than the tonnage available to transport this pro- 
duction to the point of contact with the enemy. There is 
a case now that I know of that serves as an excellent 
illustration of the point I have been making. A great 
industrial plant has been concentrating upon the produc- 
tion of a certain steel part of the big gun shells that 
the United States and the Allies are using against Ger- 
many. This plant demanded and secured all the raw 
materials it needed and all of the labor it needed. It has 
been treated with the greatest deference by the government 
and by other industrial plants as an “essential” industry 
entitled to the right of way. What has transpired? 
This plant has piled up more of the parts mentioned than 
will be needed for all of the great shells that can ve 
carried to Europe and used by the American soldiers 
who can be maintained there in the next year. It would 
be waste to continue the manufacture of these parts 
because the surplus can not be gotten into battle use, 
because ships are not available to carry over and supply 
as large a number of men as would be necessary to 
use up a greater number of these parts than is now in 
hand. 

There you have it. Shipbuilding is the only really 
essential industry. The other industries, regarded as es- 
sential or not, are certain to turn out more war supplies 
than can be used by the greatest army in the world. They 
could support ten millions if called upon to do so. Peak 
production would not be reached if the war continued 
for ten years. America would always be climbing. There- 
fore because of their great potentialities they must 
stand aside at every point where they seem to interfere 
with the work of getting out ships. As Mr. Garfield 
found, and as the President agreed, all the great in- 
dustrial plants along the Atlantic seaboard were useless 
in January so long as the 480 ships in New York harbor 
which had their cargoes were unable to bunker and clear, 
so long as the terminals were congested with supplies 
already manufactured for which there were no ocean 
transportation facilities at hand. Ships must decide. 


Shipbuilding must be the dictator of American industry. 


STAMPS ON DRAFTS PAYABLE ON ARRIVAL OF GOODS 


OLYMPIA, WASH., Jan. 28, 1918 
Editor, JouRNAL of the American Bankers Association, 


Sir: The inclosed letter from the Collector of Internal 


Revenue at Tacoma, Washington, says that the face of a 
draft governs as to whether it shall be stamped or not, 
therefore it would follow, that if a party wanted a draft 
held until arrival of car, that it could be made payable 
on sight or at demand, and then accompanied by special 
instructions, need not be presented until the car or goods 
actually arrives. 


This will probably solve, in a large measure, the 
Problem of stamps on drafts payable on arrival of goods, 


referred to by “Philadelphia Cashier” in your January 
JOURNAL, on page 519. F. M. KENNEY, 
Cashier, Olympia National Bank. 


The inclosure referred to is as follows: 

Replying to your letter of the 27th inst., you are 
advised that drafts drawn otherwise than at sight or on 
demand, as for example, on arrival of goods, or at sight 
or on demand after arrival of goods, are subject to stamp 
tax under the Act of October 3, 1917; further. that lia- 
bility to tax is determined by the face or form of the 


instrument and not by any understanding, tacit or other- 
wise, which is not incorporated in or appearing upon the 
face of the draft. - D. J. Wituiams, Collector. 
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The War Finance Corporation 


BY HOMER JOSEPH DODGE 
Editor, Bankers’ Information Service 


ocratic and Republican opposition and of bringing 

the Presidential steam-roller into play have been 
gone through with, Congress will enact the War Finance 
Corporation bill, recommended by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo to bring the private investment business di- 
rectly under Federal control. With this statute on the 
books there will be nothing left of importance in the large 
financial line outside the direct Washington regulatory 
influence. 

The War Finance Corporation as proposed by Mr. 
McAdoo is a paternal company, to be organized under 
the laws of the United States, for the purpose of giving 
aid to enterprises which because of the war stringencies 
are unable fully to fulfil their functions, and to effect 
the conscription of capital for war purposes. Greater pub- 
licity is being given the former purpose than the latter. 
Under the bill as proposed, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and four other men appointed by him, with the approval 
of the President, will compose the controlling board. A 
capital stock of $500,000,000 is proposed, this to be sub- 
scribed by the United States, subject to call upon a three- 
fifths vote of the board of directors with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In the exercise of its functions—the granting of 
credits to needy industries assisting in the winning of 
the war—the Corporation may issue its interest bearing 
notes to the amount outstanding at any one time of eight 
times its capital; .and Federal reserve banks are author- 
ized to deal in these notes in the same manner and to 
the same extent as bonds or notes of the United States 
not bearing the circulation privilege and to rediscount 
or purchase paper secured by such notes in the same 
manner and to the same extent as paper secured by obli- 
gations of the United States, and with the approval of 
the Federal Reserve Board, use these notes as the basis of 
currency issues. 

Further, the bill would empower the Corporation to 
license issues of securities and would forestall any person, 
natural or artificial, from offering for sale or subscrip- 
tion any issue in excess of $100,000 without the sanction 
of the body. 

The Corporation is designed to supersede, as a more 
permanent instrumentality, the Capital Issues Commit- 
tee, a semi-official body, acting without express authority 
of law now and passing upon issues in excess of $500,000. 

This Committee is composed of Paul M. Warburg, 
Frederic A. Delano and Charles S. Hamlin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Mr. Warburg is chairman and is 
working actively on the program. There is one advisory 
committee at Washington and twelve more at the Federal 
reserve bank cities, who assist in recommending or re- 
fusing to recommend, security issues now being offered. 
Further committees are to be appointed to serve in vari- 
ous cities throughout the country to instruct business 
men in war financing methods. 

There also is a War Credits Board operating at 
Washington. This, too, probably will be superseded by 
the War Finance Corporation. This board already has 


A soon as the usual motions of rallying wilful-Dem- 


advanced some $150,000,000 to war contractors to assist 
them in fulfilling their contracts. 

These comprehensive plans for the conscription of 
capital to Help win the war have been in process of for- 
mation for some time. In his annual report to Congress, 
submitted last December, Secretary McAdoo said: 

“The government must, if necessary, absorb the sup- 
ply of new capital available for investment in the United 
States during the period of the war. This, in turn, makes 
it essential that unnecessary capital expenditures should 
be avoided in public and private enterprises. Some form 
of regulation of new capital expenditures should be pro- 
vided. The subject is having deep study, and I hope to 
be able to submit some suggestions during the session of 
the Congress which will be of a constructive, as well as 
of a regulatory, nature. It may also become necessary 
to concert some constructive measures through which es- 
sential credits may be provided for those industries and 
enterprises in the country essential to the efficient and 
successful conduct of the war. The subject requires the 
best thought and study. It is receiving the most earnest 
consideration.” 

Not long after the submission of his report, Secre- 
tary McAdoo issued a public statement saying that he 
desired all persons and corporations planning new en- 
terprises to ask his advice before proceeding with their 
plans. This brought about a clamor for some organized 
system for handling the applications and disseminating 
the advice. The appointment of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee resulted. 

Although only semi-official in formation, this commit- 
tee has been conspicuously successful already in serving 
the purposes for which it was designed and already has 
passed upon and either granted or rejected a considerable 
number of applications. The rule followed by the commit- 
tee’ is the determination of whether or not the project under 
consideration will aid directly in winning the war. While 
no mandatory powers have been vouchsafed the commit- 
tee, it has adopted a system which, very probably, is 
more efficacious than legal process. 

The banks of the United States have been thoroughly 
canvassed by the Federal Government and stand strongly 
behind it in its financing measures, if indications notice- 
able at Washington are an index. So, then, these banks 
have been made conversant with the plan. Should a cor- 
poration or an individual seek to float a security issue 
he would be asked at the first bank he approached if he 
had consulted the Capital Issues Committee. If the ap- 
plicant could show no such passport, his issue could find 
no market. While the Capital Issues Committee has set 
a limit on the minimum financing enterprises with which 
it desires to concern itself the operation of the plan is 
such that even an issue under the minimum is likely to 
find a hostile market unless it has the stamp of approval. 

The co-operation secured by the Committee has been 
so complete that the New York Stock Exchange has passed 
a resolution to the effect that it will list no new issues not 
sanctioned by the Washington authorities. 

These methods, it is understood, are to be pursued 
by the War Finance Corporation when it succeeds to the 
duties of the Capital Issues Committee. In fact the bill 
as proposed is expressly framed so as to permit appoint- 
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ment of members of the Federal Reserve Board on the 
new controlling board. Mr. Warburg and John Skelton 
Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, will, in all prob- 
ability, be among the Reserve Board members on the 
new board. 

Although there is no direct conscription of capital 
under the plan the purposes of such conscription are 
served. Unless the capital expenditures proposed to be 
made are in accordance with the desires of the Treasury 
—that is, are similar to the expenditures the Treasury 
would make itself if it had the money in its own posses- 
sion—the proposed capital issue is effectively boycotted 
so the capital can find no outlet unsanctioned by the 
Washington arbiters. This leaves, of course, only the 
government channel open for the employment of capital. 
The owners of the capital must either directly place it 
at the disposal of the government or leave it in the banks, 
where its effect will be the same, inasmuch as the banks 
are in accord as to how to make the best use of the funds 
in their hands. 

It cannot be forgotten that only a short time ago 
the Pujo Committee of the House of Representatives set 
about investigating a Money Trust which controlled, it 
was alleged, the disposition of capital. It appears that 
the Federal authorities did not consign the record in that 
investigation to the care of the Committee on Disposal of 
Waste Paper but diligently studied the system and have 
bettered the instruction. The present plans are pecu- 


liarly reminiscent of the elaborate fabric reared by the 
Pujo Committee, but, of course, Washington has not let 
slip any of the lessons learned from the trusts. 


There is some opposition to the War Finance Cor- 
poration bill in Congress, but Administration leaders are 
confident that it comes from wilful men and can be over- 
borne. Recent experience appears to justify that opinion. 
Much of the opposition centers around the fact that a 
very large measure of authority is centered in the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Proponents of the measure point 
out that this is necessary and that centralization in all 
war business is the order of the day. 

The country at large seems to have been curiously 
apathetic about the measure, despite the fact that it ap- 
pears to propose a more drastic measure of regulation 
and conscription than any which previously has been 
proposed to the American Congress. 

Even under the present semi-official Capital Issues 
Committee a county anywhere in the United States can- 
not build a piece of road unless the Committee feels that 
some section of the American forces can be routed to 
Berlin over it—that is, the county cannot borrow the 
money for such building. And even in cases where coun- 
ties, corporations or individuals have the cash in hand to 
start new enterprises or expand existing ones, it is the 
policy of the Federal Government to discourage such 
action. Already, capital is conscripted. 

The economic effects of such a policy have had little 
discussion in this country. In England, however, the 
issue has been freely discussed. Sir Felix Schuster, gov- 
ernor of the Union of London and Smith’s Bank, Ltd., 
speaking on the subject recently, said: 


“Capital must not be either curtailed or driven out 


of the country. I.cannot for a moment believe that in- 
terference with public or private credit could possibly 
recommend itself to a people who went to war for a scrap 
of paper.” 
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There has been much instruction in this country as 
well as in England as to the necessity for curtailing 
private expenditure or any expenditure not directly aimed 
at the destruction of the Germans. This has borne rich 
fruit, and the country, although not yet wholly cognizant 
of the existence of a state of war, is fairly well educa- 
ted in an academic way to the necessity for saving. The 
National City Bank of New York in a recent publication 
said: “An individual cannot employ money or labor in 
England for any purpose he chooses and it is time to think 
about the same policy here. The needs of the government 
for capital have created a difficult situation for all bor- 
rowers who must look to the general market for funds 
and have made it necessary that steps should be taken to 
have such cases passed upon by some competent author- 
ity.” 

However, the City Bank takes alarm at the sugges- 
tion of unlimited pyramiding of credit contained in the 
provisions of the War Finance bill which would make it 
easy to issue large amounts of currency from Federal 
reserve banks. This institution expresses the opinion 
that such a policy goes too far in inviting undesirable 
inflation to recommend itself very strongly. The bank 
strongly urges adoption of some alternative. 

For many months there has been going forward a 
spirited controversy as to the definition of essentiality in 
industry. Last summer the Railroads’ War Board drew 
up a list of more than 500 industries which it classed as 
non-essentials. This list was never made public, an- 
nouncement of its mere existence having been sufficient 
to invoke a storm of protest from the business world. 
Various unco-ordinated authorities at Washington have 
been forming convictions as to what is essential and 
what is non-essential. These classifications are not en- 
tirely free from the color of prejudice in most cases. 
There is a persistent inclination on the part of all manu- 
facturers to regard all but their own industries and the 
industries producing the raw materials they consume, as 
non-essential to the public welfare or to the winning of 
the war. 

It would appear that the definition of essentiality 
cannot be governed wholly by the direct war purposes of 
any industry under consideration. It is generally ad- 
mitted if the United States is to continue to finance its 
own armies and those of its allies, business must be kept 
brisk and profitable or there will be no springs of wealth 
from which to draw capital. It is recognized in some 
quarters that an industry producing wealth which will 
support a shell factory is in only slightly less degree 
essential to the winning of the war, even though it be 
producing children’s toys, looking glasses or perfume. 
In other quarters a directly opposite view is entertained. 

The imperative necessity for close scrutiny of the 
War Finance bill by American banks and by the general 
public lies in the fact that much of the drastic regulatory 
legislation now being placed on the statute books as be- 
ing necessary to the winning of the war will be ex- 
tremely hard to displace after a peace is concluded. 
There is a growing feeling not only at Washington but 
throughout the country that the tremendous reforms 
which the war has brought about will endure for a long 
time after the war is over. 

The tendency toward a new order of autocratic de- 
mocracy is strong and daily growing stronger. The leg- 
islative branch of the government has lost all its initiative 
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if not all its power. The government at Washington is 
being conducted entirely by the Executive Department, 
it being construed that the war powers which Congress 
conferred upon the President and which he has dealt out 
to his assistants and advisors with a lavish hand prac- 
tically supersede the law and the Constitution. 

In view of these facts there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the many new regulatory expedients which 
have been adopted by the Executive Departments will 
be kept in operation long after the war is over and for 
that reason it is believed the utmost care should be ob- 


THE STATE BANKS 


WAMEGO, KAN., February 18, 1918. 
Editor, JOURNAL of the American Bankers Association: 


Sir—In the December issue of the JOURNAL Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Scott of the University of Wisconsin reviews the 
history of state banks from the beginning of our gov- 
ernment, and looks forward into the future to try to 
discern how well they may be able to adapt themselves 


to the new conditions which are likely to result from 
present tendencies. He is quite fair in his appreciation 
of the “adaptability and serviceableness” of these insti- 
tutions. He fears, however, that “various types of agri- 
cultural credit institutions” will supersede and displace 
the ordinary state banks. 

In a statement of present conditions we should be 
able to agree. In the field of prophecy we are all liable 
to error. Trust companies, state banks and national 
banks make up our present very efficient system of bank- 
ing. In addition to these the Federal reserve system has 
been established; not to deal with the public, but to make 
more stable the existing banks. The success of this sys- 
tem has far surpassed the hopes of its most sanguine 
friends. Too much praise cannot be given for the results 
that have been accomplished. It is a government agency 
to regulate the circulating medium and to automatically 
control the dangers inherent in an undue expansion or 
contraction of credit. Furthermore it is evident that it 
is incumbent upon a government to regulate these mat- 
ters if means can be devised to do so. The absence of 
elasticity in our currency system has now been corrected, 
although the obsolete national bank circulation still re- 
mains to be eliminated. 

The agitation for a greater volume of credit for the 
farmer is based on the presumption that there is a scar- 
city of capital to supply the needs of the farmer. Such 
a presumption is without foundation and if true could 
only be supplied by further inflation. The generally ad- 
mitted failure ot the Federal farm loan system should 
demonstrate that such artificial systems are, at least, of 
questioning value. The state banks cannot be expected 
to carry all the mortgages that are required to be taken, 
but there are other sources of money supply, such as the 
insurance comparies and eastern savings banks, as well 
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served in determining just what the scope of the special 
war powers conferred'should be. It seems unlikely that the 
wide powers conferred on the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the War Finance Corporation board by the new bill 
will be repealed with the laying down of arms. The 
measure undoubtedly marks the beginning of a new and 
strict regulation of all investment business, and it is fair 
to assume that law will be provided which will leave this 
power to conscript capital for government uses continu- 
ously in the hands of whoever chances to be in power at 
Washington. 


AND THE FARMERS 


as hundreds of private investors. In this way the matter 
of investment banking in connection with the farming 
business is provided for. A great increase of the supply 
.of money for such loans would increase the selling value 
of land, and thus defeat the object sought to be attained. 

It may not be too much to say that state banks are 
the natural outgrowth of the banking needs of the coun- - 
try. National banks were created to provide the govern- 
ment with means to carry on the civil war. Most of the 
large commercial banks are now in the national system, 
but the banks which are the main support of agriculture 
are the state banks. There is a natural affinity between 
the state banks and the farmer; the admiration is mu- 
tual, and the case has been ratified by a wedding cere- 
mony. It would now be too bad if the courts should de- 
cree a divorce. 

State banks furnish the credit required by the 
farmer to finance his seasonal needs. These banks are 
also owned by the farmers, and are practically co-opera- 
tive concerns. In fact they are rooted in the soil of the 
farm. In our town there are three state banks with a 
total capital of $115,000, with $1,000,000 dollars of 
deposits, and owned by about 125 stockholders, mostly 
farmers. Such a condition proves the utility of the sys- 
tem and argues strongly in favor of its permanency. No 
consideration of state banking would be complete with- 
out a study of the banking laws of Kansas, which we 
think are the wisest and most successful in operation of 
any in the Union. - 

It is true that the smaller banks have not seen their 
way clear to enter the Federal reserve system, nor is it 
probable that the system would be strengthened if they 
did. Their officers are just as patriotic, however, as 
those of national banks, and they are buying and selling 
as many bonds, if not more. They have probably sent 
as much gold to the government. It may be that when 

. the war is over and the currency system is reformed in 
accordance with the original plan, the state banks will 
find their way into the reserve system. At present their 
funds are at the disposal of the government, and they 
are busily engaged in persuading and assisting the farmer 
to increase his crop output. ANnGus T. MCMILLAN. 
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A Successful Bond-Selling Campaign 


BY GEO. W. NORRIS 
Federal Farm Loan Commissioner 


HE Federal Farm Loan system was created for 
several declared purposes, among which were “to 
provide capital for agricultural development,” and 

“to create standard forms of investment based upon 
farm mortgages.” The first purpose was a useful and 
beneficial one, even when the Act was passed. Agricul- 
ture was universally admitted to be the basic industry 
of the country, and it was generally admitted that farm- 
ers lacked the credit facilities which were afforded to all 
other classes by the National Banking Act and the Federal 
reserve system. Since that date we have become involved 
in war, and every possible appeal is being made to farm- 
ers to increase their production of foodstuffs, in order 
that we and our allies may wage the war to a successful 
conclusion. The purpose of providing “capital for agricul- 
tural development” is therefore infinitely more import- 
ant today than it was then. Indeed, it might fairly be 
said that it was important then, but that it is vital now. 
All over the country there are investors, large and 
small, who recognize the fact that a well-selected farm 
mortgage is about as basic a security as there is to be 
had. Many of these investors, however, were unable to 
make investments in this class of security, because they 
lacked the facilities for determining the value of the land, 
the borrower’s capability as a farmer, or the validity of 
his title. These difficulties were accentuated by the fact 


that the borrowing class and the land mortgaged were 
principally in the west or south, while the investing class 


was largely located in the north or east. The creation 
of a “standard form of investment based upon farm 
mortgages” was therefore a boon to this large class of 
investors. It enabled them to command without charge 
the services of Federal appraisers to pass upon the value 
of lands, and the capability of borrowers as farmers; 
it gave them the facilities of twelve Federal land banks, 
each with a carefully selected staff of expert examiners 
to pass upon the validity of titles; it gave them the ben- 
efit of about $10,000,000 capital, guaranteeing the punc- 
tual payment of principal and interest; and it enabled 
them to secure a standard form of bond, in denomina- 
tions to suit, certified by a Federal official as being reg- 
ular and valid; and these bonds were declared to be in- 
strumentalities of the government, and as such exempt 
from all Federal, state, local, and municipal taxation. 
Such a system, long since adopted in almost every 
other country of the world, was naturally welcomed by 
both borrowers and investors, and the system has earned 
the approval of bankers and public men throughout the 
country. Many members of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation have individually expressed their approval, and 
the late President of the Association declared that the 
farm loan bonds issued by the banks were “the first really 
ideal investment ever offered to the American people.” 
I was therefore surprised to see in the last number of 
the JOURNAL of the Association an article in which state- 
ments were made and expressions used liable to create 
grave misapprehensions. In the latter part of this article, 
it was very truly said that “the function of the farm loan 
system had become increasingly important,” and that 


there is a “necessity for a continued effort on behalf of 
the American farmer.” On the other hand, however, there 
was a reference to “the practical failure of the rural 
credits system,” and the statements were made that “pit- 
falls and gins had lain in its path from the first,” and 
that “there had been a blunder somewhere.” 

Over a year elapsed between the passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act and the opening of the Federal 
reserve banks. In the case of the farm loan system, the 
banks were opened within eight or nine months after the 
passage of the Act, and since then there have been in- 
corporated nearly 2,400 “Farm Loan Associations,” each 
consisting of a co-operative group of about twenty bor- 
rowers; loans have been made to nearly 20,000 farmers 
aggregating about $40,000,000; additional loans to the 
amount of about $80,000,000 have since been examined 
and approved, and are now in process of settlement. It 
is difficult to see how such a record as this can be called 
a “practical failure,” while it would also seem that if 
“pitfalls and gins” had lain in its path, and blunders had 
been made, the pitfalls and gins must have been pretty 
successfully overcome, and the blunders must have been 
of a rather trifling character. 

These twelve Federal land banks were started with 
an aggregate capital of $9,000,000, and it was provided 
that funds to be loaned by them in excess of that amount 
were to be raised by the sale of their bonds, secured by 
mortgages already taken. It is perfectly true that in 
November last, the absorption by the government of 
nearly six billions of capital in six months made it 
necessary for the Farm Loan Board to secure from Con- 
gress additional legislation enabling the banks to make 
temporary sales of bonds to the treasury, pending their 
absorption by private investors. This legislation, how- 
ever, was promptly enacted, and there has been no in- 
terruption in the operation of the system. During the 
month of December, loans were closed to an amount ex- 
ceeding $9,000,000, and the January business will nearly 
or quite equal that figure. 

Prior to the offering of the first bonds, an arrange- 
ment was made in May last with a group of representa- 
tive bond distributing houses to the number of over 100, 
under the terms of which they agreed to purchase from 
the banks 50 per cent. of the bonds that they might issue 
between that date and November 30, the aggregate of 
bonds so purchased not to exceed $30,000,000. It was 
estimated at that time that the bonds would come along 
at the rate of from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 a month. 
This arrangement worked out to the entire satisfaction of 
all parties concerned, the only cause of regret being that 
the newness of the machinery and the unavoidable delays 
incident to appraisement of land and examination of 
title made the volume of business for the first few months 
less than had been anticipated. The first and only public 
offering of bonds by this group of investment houses 
was on July 2, 1917, and resulted in orders to the amount 
of over $12,000,000 within forty-eight hours. As this 
amount was in excess of the anticipated deliveries for 
two months, further orders were only accepted subject to 
delayed delivery, and from that time to November this 
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group of bond houses was constantly behindhand in prom- 
ised deliveries, and was urging that every possible effort 
be made to expedite business. 

In view of these indisputable facts, it was rather 
surprising to read in the last issue of the JOURNAL the 
statement that “the banking syndicate which took over 
the Farm Loan Bonds has met an obdurate public.” The 
total purchases by the group of bond houses amounted 
to a little over $24,500,000, and upon the arrival of the 
date originally set for the dissolution of the syndicate, 
every one of these bonds had been sold, and checks mailed 
to the participants for their share of the profits. It is 
therefore additionally strange to read in January the 
statement that “the syndicate is saddled with farm loan 
bonds.” 

Not only did the syndicate sell all the bonds that it 
had bought from the banks, but it also took back from 
purchasers any bonds which personal exigencies made 
them desirous of re-selling, has disposed of all the bonds 
so purchased, and is now buying additional bonds from 
the banks without any obligation to do so. It is there- 
fore still more surprising to read the statement that “in 
New York city and other money markets of the east 
bankers and brokers may be found wandering about the 
rialto hawking farm loan bonds to an unresponsive 
public.” 

In view of the fact that no appreciable change was 
made in the membership of the group from the day it 
was formed to the day it was dissolved, and that it never 
at any time had as much as $1,500,000 bonds on hand, it 
is perhaps the crowning surprise to read the statements 
that “the first step to be taken by the banking syndicate 
was an expansion of its membership. Several other 
houses have been brought in to help carry the load of 
farm loan bonds.” 
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The knowledge which the writer of the article in 
the January JOURNAL, had of the subject may fairly be 
estimated from his statement that “the average loan is 
between $5,000 and $6,000,” when it is a matter of open, 
public, and notorious knowledge that the average loan is 
between $2,000 and $2,500. 

The members of the Farm Loan Board do not feel 
that their work calls for either explanation or defense, 
and are entirely content to let results speak for them- 
selves. Every banker knows, however, that nothing is 
more prejudicial to the sale of a security than an impres- 
sion that bankers are “loaded up” with it, and that it 
is being “hawked about.” The important functions of 
the system cannot be permanently and adequately dis- 
charged, and “continued effort on behalf of the American 
farmer” cannot be successful, so far as the credit side 
of his operations is concerned, unless there is a contin- 
uing market for these farm loan bonds. They have been 
sold upon their merits—upon their basic security, their 
satisfactory interest return, and their exemption from 
taxation—but the investing public might well have been 
asked to buy them as a mater of patriotism. Any pub- 
lication calculated to prejudice their sale is therefore un- 
patriotic as well as unjust. The most casual inquiry of 
any one of the managers of the bond distributing group, 
or of the Farm Loan Board, would have elicited all the 
information stated in this article. Much of it is a matter 
of public record. The Farm Loan Board. is therefore 
forced to the conclusion that the previous article on this 
subject was written either with an intention to misrepre- 
sent or in unpardonable ignorance of easily ascertain- 
able facts, and is correspondingly grateful for this op- 
portunity of putting before the numerous and influen- 
tial readers of the JOURNAL this plain statement of the 
actual situation. 


SPRING MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AT HOT SPRINGS 


The Executive Council of the American Bankers 
Association will hold its Spring Meeting at the Eastman 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark., on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 22, 23 and 24. Routine business and 
matters that have developed since the Association’s At- 
lantic City convertion will be considered. Monday, April 
22, will be devoted to committee meetings. Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 23 and 24, will be given over to ses- 
sions of the Executive Council. 

The Executive Council meetings are business ses- 
sions and practically the entire three days will be devoted 
to serious deliberation of matters submitted. Subjects 
of great interest will be brought up and exceedingly in- 
teresting reports may be expected from the various sec- 
tions and committees as to their activities since the last 
convention. 

During the stay at Hot Springs a banquet or a family 
dinner will be tendered to the Council, sections, committees. 


bankers, guests and ladies by the Eastman Hotel and the 
Association. The Hon. Charles H. Brough, Governor of 
the State of Arkansas and the Hon. William H. Martin, 
United States District Attorney for the Eastern District 
of Arkansas will make addresses on that occasion. 

As the Eastman Hotel opens well in advance of the 
meeting, accommodations will be available for those de- 
siring to go down before the meeting days. No doubt 
some will avail themselves of this opportunity to visit 
Hot Springs in advance of the Council sessions and there 
will be many who will remain over for the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the Arkansas Bankers Association, 
to be hold in the Eastman Hotel April 25 and 26. 

There is a fine golf course at Hot Springs, attractive 
walks and beautiful drives, offering exceptional opportu- 
nity for entertainment outside of working hours. Judg- 
ing from reservations received to date a large attendance 
may be expected. Py 
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One Year of the Federal Farm Loan System 


BY MYRON T. HERRICK 
Ex-Governor of Ohio and Former Ambassador to France* 


had been in existence more than one year. The 

system, as is well known, is composed of twelve 
Federal land banks and numerous national farm loan asso- 
ciations, membership in which is compulsory for those who 
wish to obtain loans on farm mortgages. Against these 
mortgages the Federal land banks issue bonds. The banks 
and associations are all under the control of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, which is a bureau of the Treasury 
Department and composed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ex-officio the Chairman, and the four other members 
appointed by the President. 

Although the law requires publication of the state- 
ments of the operations of these banks and associations 
quarterly, and the filing of an annual report of the entire 
system, no such statements have been published, nor has 
the Farm Loan Board made any report of the system. 
The first annual report, filed December 29, 1917, is singu- 
larly incomplete and lacks a financial statement. How- 
ever, it gives the country for the first time a little insight 
into this experiment in rural credits. 

The discussion of principles which preceded and at- 
tended the establishment of this system showed unani- 
mity as to the necessity for improved credit facilities for 
farmers but differed as to the method. Those who had 
made the most thorough study of the field believed that 
the remedy lay in a law which would permit the-gradual 
development under private initiative, supervised and regu- 
lated by government, of a system to make the farmers’ 
assets mobile and readily marketable, thus attracting new 
capital into agriculture. “This judgment,” said Secretary 
of Agricuiture Houston, “was shared by leaders of eco- 
nomic thought abroad.” 

But in 1916 a law providing for a government-aided 
and controlled system was enacted. The final debate on 
the bill occurred just before the beginning of the Presi- 
dential campaign, when Senators and Representatives, as 
well as other people, were in no mood to study an ab- 
struse financial problem or to insist upon legislation which, 
although right, might not prove popular. The approval 
of the bill was followed speedily by the appointment of 
the Board. Thereupon members immediately began a 
tour of the country. The report says: 

“We started upon this work within a fortnight after 
taking the oath of office, and during August, September, 
October and November we held fifty-three gatherings in 
forty-four states, traveling 20,000 miles and spending 
about nine weeks in this task.” 

The announced purpose was the gathering of infor- 
mation on which to divide the country into land bank 
districts. But the first hearing was held at Augusta, 
Maine, on August 21. The tour and hearings were co- 
incident with the Presidential campaign. In Maine, 
where the first meeting was held in September, there 
was a closely contested election. 

The farm loan system, as designed and as operated, 
is privileged in every conceivable way. It is theoretically, 
if not practically, authorized to use the government’s 


O N January 1, 1918, the Federal Farm Loan System 


*From the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Februa ry 23, 1918. 


credit through bonds and mortgages, both declared by 
law to be the instrumentalities of the Government of the 
United States, and as such exempted from taxation of 
all kinds. This governmental quality is further empha- 
sized by the fact that the system is managed by a bureau 
in the Treasury Department and all its chief officers are 
public officials. The Federal land banks are in charge 
of directors appointed by the government, while the gov- 
ernment was required to take up all the capital stock 
not otherwise subscribed for. The government did, in 
fact, contribute all but a few thousand dollars of their 
$9,000,000 of capital stock, and also appropriated $460,000 
more for expenses; moreover, it provided headquarters 
free of rent for the Bureau and gave it free use of the 
mails and free services of the Attorney-General and of 
the Departments of the Treasury and Agriculture. 

Private capital was permitted to participate, but on 
terms so unsatisfactory that it was not tempted to any 
extent. The Act, however, contemplated repayment of 
the government’s advances and the ultimate management 
of the banks and associations by the borrowers, in exact 
accord with. promises made on the passage of the law. 
Aside from other considerations or motives, the genesis 
of the system was unfortunate. Neither the country nor 
the farmers were ready for it. Contrary to the haste 
here, Germany and -Italy devoted many years to the 
development of their plans and they started their. systems 
in a small way. France made its first progressive step 
toward rural credit organization after twenty-five years 
of patient investigation and discussion. More than twenty 
years of discussion and careful work by trained men 
paved the way for the establishment of the Federal reserve 
banking system. 

From all available sources, it is learned that by De- 
cember 1 last, the Federal Farm Loan Board had granted 
or was about to grant charters to 3,814 farm loan associa- 
tions; that through these associations, the land banks 
had approved loans to the amount of $105,136,529 and 
had closed $29,824,655 of them; that the land banks had 
obtained appropriations of $460,000 by Congress and had 
dipped into their capital to the extent of $540,000 for 
expenses, thus making their cost of business 3.35 per cent. 
on business closed and .95 per cent. on loans approved, 
as against one-half of 1 per cent. on loans closed, which 
was the amount they had allowed themselves for ex- 
penses—and all this despite free rent, free printing, free 
postage, free attorney services, etc. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the same high ratio of expense to business 
done will obtain in subsequent years, although the cost 
of collections, foreclosures, etc., is still to accrue. But a 
radical reduction of expense is necessary if the system 
is to show the semblance of business capacity. 

Through a syndicate of bankers about $30,000,000 of 
farm loan bonds were placed last summer and fall, but 
subsequent sales were slow. The Board was in the un- 
fortunate position of having a large amount of approved 
loans to meet and a considerable burden af current ex- 
pense to carry while the source of funds was practically 
closed. In its report the Board says that the Liberty 
Loans so far absorbed investment capital as to make its 
bonds unsalable. This is doubtless true in part. But the 
bonds of the land banks pay a higher rate than Liberty 
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Bonds, are tax exempt, and the good faith of the gov- 
ernment is presumably behind them and the mortgages 
on which they are based. The war disturbances have 
not pressed harder on the land banks than on other in- 
stitutions. These disturbances, however, were effective 
in disclosing the system’s congenital defects, which, in 
times of peace, might have gone unnoticed for a long 
time. 

The causes of the trouble are within as well as with- 
out the system. 

Fortunately for the investor, the conditions of these 
banks, whether satisfactory or unsatisfactory, are not 
reflected in the securities they have issued. The words 
“instrumentalities of the Government of the United 
States” doubtless mean that the buyer of the bonds will 
not suffer. But the government ought not to have been 
placed in the position of their guarantor or implied 
guarantor. 

Buyers of these bonds are looking to the government 
rather than to the underlying security. There is no jus- 
tice in thus making the government responsible for a 
financial enterprise that is no more governmental in 
character than any other private business. 

In the face of a great depreciation in security values 
the farm mortgage, based on the land itself, remains one 
of the soundest of investments, perhaps the very soundest 
investment. The farmer neither needed nor asked for gov- 
ernment guardianship. What he did need was a chance 
to turn his assets into credit on a parity with any other 
business man. 

In December, before filing its annual report and with- 
out submitting a budget, the Board went before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the Senate and House 
and asked for legislation authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to buy its bonds. As one member of the Sen- 
ate committee said: 

“No notice was given of the Committee meeting, 
and even when I went to the meeting I had no notice 
of the purpose for which it was to be held. There was no 
reporter there and no statement made except by mem- 
bers of the Committee.” 

The Committee framed a bill that was speedily re- 
ported and as speedily enacted into a law, under which 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to buy $100,- 
000,000 of farm loan bonds in each of the next two fiscal 
years. The law also provides that as long as the govern- 
ment held any of the bonds or the majority of the stock 
of any of the land banks it is to retain the management. 

From newspaper accounts it may be gathered that 
the justification for this extraordinary measure was that 
the food supply of the country is endangered and that 
the farmers must have funds instantly, if this condition 
is to be satisfactorily met. In the debate it appeared, 
apparently as an official statement, that 90 per cent. of 
the loans of the system are for refunding mortgage debts 
previously incurred. Just how this will aid in the pro- 
duction of food may be clear to the Board, but the ordi- 
nary business man will have some difficulty in seeing how 
steel production, for instance, could be increased by the 
shift of the debt of the U. S. Steel Corporation from 
Peter to Paul—rather to Sam. The Federal Board of 
Farm Organizations, composed of the representatives of 
numerous organizations of farmers, met recently in Wash- 
ington, and, after long discussion, made a list of the 
farmers’ needs as it saw them. It said nothing about 
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mortgage loans, but did ask that steps be taken “to pro- 
mote aggressively and in all practicable ways short time 
loans to farmers for the purpose of financing the pro- 
duction of crops.” Refunded mortgage loans will not 
finance the production of crops. Indeed farmers dislike 
to make 36-year amortized loans for the purpose of buy- 
ing fertilizer and seed, and for paying labor. 

When our $9,000,000 of public funds were set aside 
for the initial capital and preliminary expenses of the 
land banks, the sponsors of the system explained apologeti- 
cally that the inflow of private capital would soon permit 
this advance to be returned to the Treasury. But in a 
time when war appropriations have climbed into the 
billions, when every citizen is straining his resources to 
meet taxes and aid the government by buying its bonds, 
the appropriation of $200,000,000, in addition to the about 
$9,000,000 already expended is something of a shock. It 
is the more disheartening because it involves the appar- 
ent abandonment of the effort and plan to finance the 
land banks with private capital. The natural queries 
are: Is this the end or only the beginning of huge 
appropriations for this purpose? Is it going to help win 
the war? Will it increase production? 

There is no limit to the business of this sort short 
of the refunding of the more than $4,000,000,000 of out- 
standing farm mortgages. Anyone who will offer to 
lend money below the going rate can get all the loans 
he can handle, and more. This is just what the land 
banks are doing. To loan at 5 and 5% per cent. when 
high-grade securities can be had at prices whieh will 
return from 7 to 10 per cent. or more, is to invite the 
refunding of every farm mortgage in the country. That 
refunding process is now going on, to the upsetting of 
the whole fabric of agricultural finance. Foreign lenders, 
who have more than half a billion dollars in American 
farm mortgages, individual lenders, and country banks, 
all of whom ought in this time of stress to carry their 
mortgages, are either not giving renewals or are not 
being asked for renewals because the farmer can get 
a better rate from the land banks. 

The Board entered early on an extensive advertising 
campaign for business. It says it is using the “methods 
of mail-order houses,” and has seen “over 30,000 people.” 
It also says that it has sent out “233,053 individual pieces 
of mail” and “2,032,000 bulletins,” and published a serial 
article “syndicated to 700 newspapers, having a circula- 
tion of 26,000,000.” (Annual Report, pages 6,26-7). 

The Board believes the loans thus sought will flow 
in at the rate of $12,000,000 a month. The insurance 
companies, the banks, the individual investors, who have 
been carrying farm mortgages largely from a sense of 
community obligation, could very well have afforded to 
finance this advertising and promoting campaign in order 
to have their funds freed for investment in the tempting 
bargains the investment market affords. The savings 
banks, insurance companies, mortgage companies and in- 
dividuals are carrying the vast loans on city real estate 
and will carry them through the crisis, as a patriotic duty 
to their communities—with slight increase of interest, if 
any, but they would gladly call them if invited by the 
government in the case of the farmers, and largely pro- 
fit thereby. 

The Board, it has been noted, “is advising all farmers 
to take out their mortgages for a period of thirty-six 
years.” The Board has allowed the land banks to issue 
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twenty-year “bonds and to invest the proceeds in these 
thirty-six-year loans, without margin. According to the 
amortization tables issued by the Board, no land bank, 
after paying its interest dues and re-investing at com- 
pound interest all possible earnings, will have more than 
$538.39 available for the redemption of any $1,000 of its 
bonds at maturity. The situation will be even worse 
because the sinking funds are being re-invested in long- 
term loans. This will still further delay recovery. The 
use of principal repaid on new loans for meeting maturing 
bonds would not aid the situation since against each loan 
a bond for the same amount is being issued. There are 
now probably $135,000,000 of authorized bonds at 4% per 
cent., secured by loans at 5 per cent. This means that 
the land banks will have only $72,681,300 on hand to meet 
their first issues. How the $62,318,700 deficit is to be 


COUNTRY BANKERS AND 


OUNTRY bankers are beginning to realize the value 
C of the use of the trade acceptance by retail mer- 
chants. This is evidenced by the response made by 
George H. Johnston, cashier Citizens State Bank, Wales, 
N. D., to the article in the January JOURNAL, written 
by a reserve city banker, indicating that the trade accept- 
ance should not be utilized by the retail trade. Mr. 
Johnston’s response follows: 

“Tn the January issue of the JOURNAL of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association a practical banker in one of the 
reserve cities says that we must remember that the fol- 
lowing is a self evident truth characterizing all bona fide 
trade acceptances, viz.: 

“The trade acceptance is an instrument to be used 
only by wholesalers or jobbers; that is to say, its function 
is not to promote consumptive or retail credit or personal 
credit, but it is.entirely an instrument of commercial 
credit, to be used in the distribution of goods rather than 
in the production and consumption of commodities.’ 
(The italics are my own.) 

“In these days of free discussion and fourth di- 
mensional space when the axioms of Euclidean geometry 
are shown to be far from self evident, one is somewhat 
startled to read such a dogmatic statement with regard 
to a relatively recent development of modern finance. Of 
course it depends on what we mean by the term ‘self 
evident truth.’ It may be that if we asked the students 
of higher mathematics, logic and philosophy to formulate 
a definition of a ‘self evident truth’ it would read some- 
thing like this: ‘A self evident truth is a truth evident 
to myself although to a fellow in different circumstances 
it may seem like a self evident falsehood,’ and as an 
evidence of the applicability of the definition they might 
cite the following: ‘To a practical banker in a reserve 
city it is a “self evident truth” that trade acceptance 
should not be used in retail trade; to a practical banker 
in a country village it is a “ self evident truth ” that trade 
acceptances should be used in retail trade.’ 

“Ts there anything in the definition of the trade 
acceptance that would make it seem unorthodox for a 
banker to recommend its use in retail trade? An article 
in the September number of the JouRNAL of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association defines a trade acceptance as 
‘a time draft or bill of exchange drawn by the seller 
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taken care of has not yet been explained. Incidentally 
it may be stated that in the tenth year, according to the 
Board’s amortization table, the interest return from a 
thirty-six-year $1,000 mortgage will be $44.24, against 
which it is obligated to pay $45 interest on the bond, 
the interest yield decreases from the tenth to the twentieth 
year, while the obligation on the bond remains constant 
at $45. 

The terms and interest rates are fixed by the Board. 
On the other hand, the borrowers would have the deci- 
sion on these points for the loans within the statutory 
limits, if the control of the land banks should ever revert 
to them. There is a latent danger in this, since on ac- 
count of not properly matching bonds and mortgages, 
delays might occur in the paying of principal and the 
interest to the investor. 


THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


of merchandise on the buyer for the purchase price of 
the goods and accepted by the buyer, payable on a cer- 
tain date, at a certain place designated on its face.’ This 
definition is taken from a booklet on trade acceptances 
written by Robert H. Treman, Deputy Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. I can see nothing 
in this definition that would limit the use of trade accept- 
ances to the wholesaler and jobber. 

“Let us suppose that a general store merchant in a 
country village has sold his goods on open book account; 
it is customary in that district to carry these accounts 
until fall; July first comes, the country merchant can 
discount his bills if he can transform some of his book 
accounts into cash; he sends his customers statements of 
their accounts. up to July 1 accompanying the state- 
ment with a trade acceptance blank; the customer checks 
over the account finds it O.K. and, at the request of the 
merchant, ‘accepts’ the trade acceptance, same to be 
due at time when it is customary to collect book accounts. 
The merchant then has a negotiable instrument in place 
of his non-negotiable book account. Frozen book-account 
credit has been transformed into liquid negotiable credit, 
and the medium whose magic touch brought about this 
transformation was an instrument that I call a ‘trade 
acceptance.’ 

“Of course it may be objected that the country mer- 
chant should not carry his customers until Fall and that 
it is only in a one-crop district that such customers pre- 
vail. This may be true but it is a ‘condition and not a 
theory that confronts us’ or rather it is a condition and 
a theory that confront us, and the question is: ‘Can we 
make this theory meet the conditions in such a way as to 
ameliorate present conditions?’ while all the time work- 
ing toward the goal of diversified farming and stock 
raising that will eliminate the necessity of using trade 
acceptances for long term credit on the part of the 
retailer. 

“T believe that the trade acceptance can be used by 
the retailer and that it will be helpful to the retailer, to 
his customer and to the country banker. Unless the 
wholesalers and jobbers procure a patent or copyright 
on the trade acceptance idea and limit its use to them- 
selves I propose to advocate its use by the retailer.” 
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Grist from the News Mill 


ITH the spring come the problems connected with 
\ \ spring planting, chief among which this year 
promises to be the seed situation. Scarcity and low 
percentage of germination are the factors with which 
farmers, and amateur war gardeners as well, will have to 
contend. Already bankers are being appealed to for help 
on this question, especially as it concerns seed corn. The 
Missouri Bankers Association, for one, is circularizing its 
membership and advocating the placing of placards in 
banks, telling the farmers to secure their seed at once 
and test it carefully. . Missouri also intends to do its best 
to prevent good seed from going out of the state, to be 
bought back later at high prices. 


the “Text-book for Speakers on Thrift Stamps and 

War Savings Stamps,” issued by the National War 
Savings Committee. In simple language it tells the where- 
fore of the war and the why of thrift, and presents val- 
uable pointers for war savings speakers. It is one of 
the best pieces of war savings literature thus far pro- 
duced. 


, STRAIGHTFORWARD, hard-hitting document is 


N order to minimize the chances of American money 
| being sent through the mails to Germany, Postmaster 

General Burleson has decreed that money orders 
forwarded to European neutral nations must not be is- 
sued in amounts over $20, and that not more than one 
order may be sent by any person in a single calendar 
month. Postmasters throughout the country are also 
urged to use the utmost diligence to prevent the evasion 
of the spirit of this regulation by two or more remitters 
purchasing orders in favor of the same payee. It has 
been found that many orders sent to neutral countries 
eventually reached the enemy. 


Cuban sugar crop, estimated at three and a quarter 
million tons, has been arranged through a syndi- 
Funds will be provided by 
under 
which drafts will be drawn and notes issued over a max- 


. NNOUNCEMENT is made that the financing of the 


cate of American banks. 
means of a revolving credit of $100,000,000, 


imum period ending December 1, 1918. It is stated that 
the cost to the borrowers will be in the neighborhood of 
8 per cent. The Federal Reserve Board has already 
ruled on the form of credit and the notes and bills to be 
drawn in connection with the transaction will be eligible 
for purchase and discount by the Federal reserve banks. 
Contracts have been made with the Cuban producers for 
two and a half million tons of the crop, with an option on 
the remainder. The method of operation will be to or- 
ganize one or more export corporations, to which the syn- 
dicate will make advances. Loans made by the export 
eorporations will be represented by the note of the owner 
or holder of the ‘sugar, of a maturity not over ninety 
days, and properly documented to show the pledge of raw 
sugar on the basis of three cents per pound. Syndicate 


members will discount the notes at 1 per cent. in excess 
of the basic rate to be established from time to time by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for the re-dis- 
count of indorsed bank acceptances issued under the 
credit agreement. In addition, the syndicate members 
will seceive a commission of three-fourths of 1 per cent. 
for each ninety days on the amount of drafts accepted or 
notes discounted. The syndicate managers are Charles 
H. Sabin, president Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; William A. Simonson, executive manazer National 
City Bank of New York; Eugene V. R. Thayer, president 
Chase National Bank, New York. 


an Act “To provide for stock-watering privileges 

on certain unallotted lands on the Flathead Indian 
Reservation, Montana.” There seems to be a sort of in- 
dissoluble connection between stock-watering and _fiat- 
heads. 


Toma is pending in the House of Representatives 


banks are not taking their full quota of United 

States certificates of indebtedness which Secretary 
McAdoo is selling in blocks of $500,000,000 every two 
weeks. Under the edict all banks are asked to take one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. of their gross deposits weekly. At 
first the country banks showed a disposition to comply 
with the request, but they are losing interest, as shown 
by their subscriptions. Prior to the request New York 
banks took 60 per cent, of each issue offered. Under the 
plan of subscribing one-tenth of 1 per cent. they will 
only have to take 30 per cent. of the offerings, but it 
looks as if country banks are anxious to have their city 
cousins take more than their share.” This is quite an in- 
dictment of country bankers, if true. But how much 
truth is there in it? 


A WRITER in the New York Sun says: “Country 


Help the National War Garden Campaign 


By writing to the National War Garden Commission, 
Washington, D. C., Charles Lathrop Pack, president; 
P. S. Ridsdale, secretary, you can secure copies of the war 
garden primer for distribution to your patrons. They 
will be furnished you, with your compliments printed in 
red on the front, at $15 per thousand, which is something 
less than cost. They are thirty-two-page illustrated book- 
lets. 

“Help to Make Every Back Yard a Munition Plant!” 


London County and Westminster with Parr’s 

Bank, has stirred the critics to the declaration that 
such combinations are centralizing credit facilities in a 
few hands, to the detriment of the independent business 
community. Andrew Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, told the House of Commons that a committee 
of bankers and merchants had been appointed to report - 
whether state interference is necessary in the case of the 
amalgamations now taking place. 


TT latest big bank merger in London, uniting the 
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Congress twenty bills amendatory of the National 

Bank Act, along lines which he has covered fre- 
quently in his annual reports. An excellent digest of 
the bills appears in the National Bank Section of this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


J con SKELTON WILLIAMS has had introduced in 


Council of the American Bankers Association in 

1900-1902, and a former president of the Virginia 
Bankers Association, died recently at Baltimore. At the 
time of his death he was vice-president of the National 
State and City Bank of Richmond, Va. 


W coset M. HILL, member of the Executive 


erty Custodian under the Trading with the Enemy 

Act has been sent to all state and national banks, 
trust companies, surrogates, United States district attor- 
neys and internal revenue collectors. The circular is 
signed by A. Mitchell Palmer, and urges the necessity 
of reporting to him at once any enemy property known 
to be held by any one in this country. It has come to 
the attention of the Alien Property Custodian that there 
are still many persons in the country who do not appre- 
ciate their duties under the Trading with the Enemy Act. 
Many persons, including banks and trust companies, have 
failed to report enemy property, and the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation of the Alien Property Custodian has been in- 
structed to institute a rigid and sweeping investigation 
in all parts of the country to discover enemy property. 
The Secret Service of the Treasury Department, of the 
Department of Justice, the War and Naval Intelligence 
Bureaus, and the War Trade Intelligence Bureau are all 
co-operating for the purpose of discovering enemy prop- 
erty, and prosecutions will follow where holders of such 
property have failed to report it. 


\ CIRCULAR outlining the duties of the Alicn Prop- 


matter to some people that Representative Cary has 

tried it, in H. R. 9647. This bill provides for the 
issue of legal tender circulating notes, in denominations 
from $1 to $100, to the total amount of $100,000,000, “and 
such additional amount from time to time as shall be 
necessary to meet the requirements of this Act.” These 
notes are to be held in the treasury sukject to the order of 
the Secretary of the Interior, who is empowered to lend 
money to counties, villages, etc., for the rebuilding of 
public works destroyed by floods, fires, etc., the money 
to be repaid in not more than twenty annual instalments, 
and secured by the taxes of the community. Greenback- 
ism dies hard. 


[Taster “government money” seems such a simple 


serve Board consists of Paul M. Warburg, Charles 

S. Hamlin, and Frederic A. Delano, assisted by 
an advisory committee whose members are Allen B. 
Forbes, F. H. Goff and Henry C. Flower. Every Fed- 
eral reserve district also has its committee, working as a 
sub-committee to that of the Federal Reserve Board and 
consisting of the Federal reserve agent as chairman, the 
governor of the reserve bank as vice-chairman and three 


Ten Capital Issues Committee of the Federal Re- 
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other members. The New York Steck Exchange has 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas, The Federal Reserve Board has, upon the 
request of the Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, appointed a committee of its members to act 
as a Capital Issues Committee authorized to pass upon 
such proposals as may be submitted to them in respect 
to capital expenditures or issues of new securities, 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Stock List will re- 
quire as a condition to the listing of such new capital 
issues the presentation of the approval of such committee 
of the Federal Reserve Board.” 


New York Times attacks the legislators who through 

ignorance or indifference failed to distinguish be- 
tween income and capital, so that the tax “falls upon 
those who work with their brains rather than with their 
hands,” while manual laborers also “must pay an excess 
profits tax on top of an increased income tax. The cap- 
italist is caught by the discriminating rate and the brain 
worker is caught with an added tax on ‘profits.’” The 
editorial continues: “How futile is the expectation that 
business will conform to the law in expected methods is 
shown by the manner in which such impeccable taxpayers 
as the Federal reserve banks conduct business so as not to 
convert a 3% per cent. rate into a higher rate. Redis- 
counted notes would cost the borrowei measurably more 
if the 2 cents’ tax per hundred on promissory notes were 
paid and added to the interest. The law is equally obeyed 
by putting the business into the form of a purchase and 
sale of certificates instead of a promissory note, with the 
result of reducing the cost to the borrower and increasing 
the profits of the bank.” 


E: an editorial entitled “The Income Tax Mess” the 


the London City and Midland Bank and the Lon- 

don Joint Stock Bank, under the name of the Lon- 
don Joint City and Midland Bank. Deposit and liabilities 
of the combined banks aggregate £280,000,000. Nego- 
tiations for the combination are said to have been begun 
before the statement of the British Government’s inten- 
tion to investigate the question of the recent numerous 
bank mergers. Sir Edward H. Holden, chairman of the 
London City and Midland Bank, was a member of the 
Anglo-French Financial Commission, which floated the 
Anglo-French loan in this country, and is regarded as 
England’s foremost banker. 


| NNOUNCEMENT is made of the amalgamation of 


tions of the country are attempting to enlarge their 

deposits by offering increased interest rates, rang- 
ing up to 2% and even 3 per cent. Governor W. P. G. 
Harding of the Federal Reserve Board has issued a 
statement urging bankers not to follow such a course, 
which is fraught with danger. Higher interest rates 
on deposits, he says, will not bring any more real 
money into the banks and will simply prove an added bur- 
den to borrowers in the shape of higher loaning rates, if 
it does not cut into profits and weaken the entire banking 
structure. Another direct result will be to force the gov- 
ernment to pay higher rates on its borrowings, thus im- 
posing additional burdens on the people. The statement 


, CTING on information that banks in various sec- 
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conciudes: “There does not seem to be any demand on 
the part of the depositors for increased rates of interest 
on their balances, and the Board wishes it understood that 
it does not favor any movement to increase these rates 
and that it will do all in its power to discourage it.” 

The New York Clearing House Association votes, 
March 11, on an amendment to its by-laws governing 
interest paid on deposits. It provides that no member of 
the clearing house, or a banking institution clearing 
through one of its members, shall pay interest on demand 
deposits in excess of 2 per cent. under the prevailing Fed- 
eral reserve bank rate for the rediscount of ninety-day 
paper, and in no case shall the rate be higher than 3 
per cent. A first offense against this rule entails a penalty 
of $10,000, and a second offense expulsion from the clear- 
ing house. 


public a letter written by W. P. G. Harding, Gov- 

ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, in reply tc the 
bank’s request for a statement.of the board’s policy in pass- 
ing upon the eligibility of bankers’ acceptances issued 
under syndicate acceptance credit arrangements. The 
essential principles laid down by the board are thus 
summed up by Governor Harding: 

(1) Acceptance credits opened for periods in excess 
of ninety days should, only in exceptional cases, extend 
over a period of more than one year, and in no case for a 
time exceeding two years. 

(2) Banks which are members of groups opening 
these credits should not buy their own acceptances, and 
where an agreement is made with the drawer for purchase 
of acceptances for future delivery, the rate should not be 
a fixed one, but should be based upon the rate ruling at 
the time of the sale. 

(3) Transactions covered by these credits should be 
of a legitimate commercial nature, and acceptances must 
be eligible according to the rules and regulations of the 
board. 

(4) Whenever syndicates are formed for the purpose 
of granting acceptance credits for more than moderate 
amounts, Federal reserve banks should be consulted with 
regard to the transaction. The question of eligibility, 
both from the standpoint of the character of the bill and 
of the amount involved, will be passed upon by the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, subject to the approval in each case of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


Tr Federal Reserve Bank of New York has made 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the total Amer- 
ican trade with Russia amounted to $438,000,000, in 
1917, a decrease of only $39,000,000, as compared with 
1916. This decrease was in the trade with Asiatic Rus- 
sia and is attributed to congestion and import restric- 
tions at Vladivostok. Trade with Russia in Europe, on 


i spite of the unsettled conditions, says the Bureau 


the other hand, increased in spite of all obstacles. Im- 
ports from European Russia were larger than for any 
other war year, amounting to $12,000,000, over half of 
the normal imports of 1913 ($22,323,000) and 175 per 
cent. more than the figures for 1916 ($4,479,000). Ex- 
ports to European Russia showed a slight increase, from 
$309,000,000 in 1916 to $315,000,000 in 1917. The 1917 
total represents little more than the first eleven months 
of the year; trade was practically suspended in Decem- 
ber, the exports amounting to only $816,000, as compared 
with $23,000,000 in December, 1916. The exports for the 
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year 1913 were only $26,000,000, but most of the sudden 
and abnormal expansion has been due to shipments of 
war supplies; explosives, firearms, and copper together 
accounted for $228,000,000 in 1917. 


an increase of $7,000,000 over December, but ex- 

ports showed a falling off of $80,000,000 from the 
very high figure of $584,000,000 recorded for December. 
According to a statement by the: Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the imports for the seven months of 
the fiscal year ended with January were valued at $1,634,- 
000,000 as against $1,348,000,000 for the corresponding 
period for the previous year. Exports for the seven- 
month period totaled $3,448,000,000, as compared with 
$3,616,000,000 for a similar period the year previous. 
Gold imports in January were $4,404,000 and for the 
seven-month period $78,694,000. Exports were valued at 
$3,746,000 in January and at $41,186,000 for the seven 
months ended with that month. The imports of silver 
in January totaled $5,997,455 and for the seven months, 
$41,186,000. Exports in January were valued at $6,628,- 
000 and for the seven months ended with January, $52,- 
032,000. 


O'= January imports were valued at $235,000,000, 


HE so-called “daylight-saving bill,” which passed 

the Senate last summer and was referred by the 

House to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, has been reported with some slight amend- 
ments and referred to the House calendar. The measure 
seems to be gaining in favor every day as the advantages 
of the move become better known. If passed, the clocks 
will be set ahead one hour between two a. m. of the last 
Sunday in March and two a. m. of the last Sunday in 
October. 


HE United States Chamber of Commerce announces 
that an overwhelming majority of its members, 
comprised in 1,000 local commercial and industrial 

organizations, have voted in favor of an economic war on 
Germany after the present war ends, unless the danger of 
excessive armament is removed by making the German 
Government a responsible instrument controlled by the 
people. The resolution that was voted on follows: 


Whereas, The size of Germany’s present armament 
and her militaristic attitude have been due to the fact 
that her government is a military autocracy, not respon- 
sible to the German people, and 

Whereas, The size of the German armament after 
the war will be the measure of the greatness of the arma- 
ment forced on all nations, and 

Whereas, Careful analysis of economic conditions 
shows that the size of Germany’s future armament will 
depend on her after-war receipts of raw 
materials and profits from her foreign trade, and 

Whereas, In our opinion, the American people for 
the purpose of preventing an excessfve armament will 
assuredly enter an economic combination against Ger- 
many if governmental conditions in Germany make it 
necessary for self-defense; and 

Whereas, We believe the American people will not 
join in discrimination against German goods after the 
war if the danger of excessive armament has been re- 
moved by the fact that the German Government has in 
reality become a responsible instrument controlled by the 
German people; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America earnestly calls the attention 
of the business men of Germany to these conditions and 
urges them also to stop this situation and to co-operate 
to the end that a disastrous economic war may be averted 
and that a lasting peace may be made more —— 
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CO-OPERATION 


From an Address by CHARLES A. HINSCH, President of the American Bankers Association, 
before the Hardwood Manufacturers Association 


in the history of civilization. 

Let us review our present situation and give sober 
thought to the conditions that will confront us at the con- 
clusion of the world war. This struggle has already been 
instrumental in bringing us to a full sense of realization 
of our inefficient, haphazard method of doing business. 
If we would profit by our experience, we should begin to 
prepare now for the struggle for commercial supremacy 
that will obtain when peace shall have been re-established 
in this troubled world. It is hardly necessary to recall the 
industrial depression that existed in 1914, prior to the 
declaration of war, but as Kipling says, “Lest we forget,” 
we must bear in mind the underlying causes have not 
been removed or remedied. 

If we are successfully to compete for a share of the 
world’s trade, we must co-operate and co-ordinate our ef- 
forts. If this is done we need not fear intelligent com- 
petition. Uniform methods of computing costs should 
be installed; production should be standardized where 
possible, and a general exchange.of ideas will tend to 
promote general efficiency and lower cost of production. 

America, if given an equal chance with the people of 
other nations, will furnish business to support comfort- 
ably a merchant marine second to none. 

The introduction of labor-saving devices, the skill of 
our mechanics, and the efficiency methods adopted by our 
merchants and manufacturers, have resulted in produc- 
tion in excess of our domestic consumption, and of recent 
years we have been forced to enter the foreign field, and 
in some instances selling at, or near cost, to cut down 
the overhead expense. 

If the individual,manufacturer’s producing and selling 
methods are not efficient, neither co-operation with other 
business men nor with government will save him. Co- 
operation must not interfere with the individual’s efforts 
to help himself. In fact, until our business men have 
raised their factories and selling agencies to the highest 
form of efficiency they are not ready for co-operation. 
Intelligent cost accounting lies at the basis of efficient 
management. Men go into business to make money. Profit 
is the difference between cost and selling price. Goods 
cannot be priced properly unless cost is known. The lack 
of an adequate cost accounting system in a factory is like 
the lack of a compass on a ship. 

Ignorant competition is most dangerous to the develop- 
ment and success of our country. It is estimated that 
90 per cent. of the manufacturers and merchants in Ger- 
many know absolutely what their goods cost to manu- 
facture and sell. If you compare our figures, which 
show, according to estimates, that only 10 per cent. of 
our manufacturers and merchants know what it costs 
to manufacture and sell their products, you have one 
answer as to why Germany has been successful in de- 
veloping such a high standard of efficiency in manufac- 
turing and distributing its products, not only in Ger- 
many but in the markets of the world. 

Rivalry without co-operation means reckless, destruct- 
ive competition; co-operation without rivalry means price 


W: are passing through the most momentous period 


fixing—the dry rot of business, deservedly condemned 
by the law. 

Competition in foreign markets is national. Foreign 
countries such as Germany, England, and France present 
in markets like those of Latin America a united front. 
One does not hear of the competition of individual con- 
cerns, but, for example, of German competition and Eng- 
lish competition. Each country pools its governmental and 
commercial forces and goes forward into foreign markets 
in a united effort to capture those markets against the 
business forces of other countries. Competition from our 
foreign rivals must therefore be met by bringing together, 
in a co-operative way, our national forces—governmental, 
industrial, financial and commercial. American manu- 
facturers, if they are to be factors in the world’s markets, 
must cease to think selfishly or even provincially; they 
must think nationally and internationally; their vision 
must be broadened. United in the spirit of co-operation 
and with the support of our government, there is every 
reason to believe that we shall succeed against all comers 
in the great markets of the world. 

The Sherman and Clayton acts prohibit combina- 
tions by competitive concerns in restraint of trade. There 
is nothing in these laws to prevent combinations by non- 
competitive concerns, and selling agencies have been es- 
tablished in cornection with sales to foreign countries 
that have been highly successful. 

The governments of England, France and Germany 
not only do not prohibit, but encourage the formation of 
joint selling agencies for the marketing of their products 
to foreign countries, and for the purchase from such 
countries of the raw materials required by them. The 
inability of American merchants to establish prices even 
in connection with foreign trade, has rendered them an 
easy mark for these shrewd buyers, who naturally buy 
where the price is lowest. This leads to vicious com- 
petition, thus benefitting the foreigner, without any ad- 
vantage whatever to our people. 

The framers of the Sherman and Clayton acts surely 
did not intend to handicap American commerce in con- 
nection with foreign trade, hence the Webb-Pomerene 
Bill was introduced September 4, 1916, seeking to amend 
the anti-trust laws permitting combinations to be per- 
fected in connection with foreign trade. 

At the last session of Congress this measure passed 
the House. At this session the measure was unanimously 
passed by the Senate with some modifications, which will 
necessitate the bill going into conference for the con- 
currence of the House. It is confidently believed, how- 
ever, that the measure will become a law in the very near 
future. 

This is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times, as it clearly indicates that Congress is fully alive 
to the necessity of passing legislation helpful to the com- 
mercial interests of the nation if we are to be successful 
in competing for our share of the world’s commerce after 
the war. 

Economic agreements have been perfected by the 
allies and by the central powers, which will be rigidly en- 
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forced, by which the nations composing each group obli- 
gate themselves to extend preferential privileges to the 
other members of the respective alliances. 

The question of economic alliances, however, is a vex- 
atious one. President Wilson, prompted by the generous 
impulses which bespeak the feeling of the country, would 
not extend the hatred engendered by war over into the 
period beyond the war’s end. Much has been said about 
the obligation of the victors to the vanquished and there 
is a disposition to follow the dictum of the President and 
Congress that our war is against the Imperial German 
Government, not against the German people. However, 
this is theory rather than fact, and, before we can say 
what our attitude toward Germany and the German 
people will be after the war, it may be well to await the 
development of events. The German people will be the 
arbiters. They may make it impossible for us to be either 
generous or helpful. 

The world is entering a new era. It seems to have 
turned its back forever on the past. Precedents and tra- 
ditions have suddenly become obsolete. For the time 
being, at least, the so-called law of supply and demand 
is being ignored or defied. Industrial organization is 
upset. Industrial methods are being revolutionized. 

From the changes and developments in method and 
accomplishment the banker is not exempt. In the at- 
tempts to govern and fix prices wé have found a new 
and very practical demonstration of the inter-relations 
and inter-dependencies of business apparently not re- 
lated at all. It is a matter of great difficulty to say what 
business is and what is not essential to success in war. 
Certainly the business of banking is indispensable, but we 


have not yet learned how it may be most useful, nor have 
we learned by practical demonstration how the banker 
may best serve in relation to all the new endeavors and 
the changed methods that are forcing themselves upon us. 


On the banker rest grave responsibilities. Not only 
must he guard the financial position with more than jeal- 
ous care but he must be alert to every change that comes. 
As a citizen he must study the conduct of government, 
for government seems to have been placed in the labora- 
tory and is being subjected to all sorts of experiments. 

The Federal Reserve Act is the greatest piece of con- 
structive legislation ever enacted by our government, 
and it is very fortunate indeed that we were able to 
place this great system in operation before entering the 
world war. 

The Federal reserve system is the single instance 
we have of the scientific application of the co-operative 
principle. I must not be understood as saying that the 
Federal reserve system is perfect, because it is not. It 
is working toward perfection with all reasonable speed. 
But it isa correct application of the co-operative principle. 
Of course, it is not only not well understood but it is 
much misunderstood. In the first place we must not con- 
sider the Federal reserve system as the product of a 
statutory enactment of Congress. The Federal Reserve 
Act is merely a link in the chain. Back of that there is 
half a century of experience with another banking statute 
against whose interdictions and handicaps the banks 
worked with fair success in good weather and with much 
lack of success in stormy weather. But that experience 
was invaluable. Out of it grew the knowledge of banking 
needs and the necessity for a new and different system, 


and from it we learned that there could be no successfy] 
system unless we placed the banks together in co-opera- 
tion. 

Suppose we go back to 1846—to wild cat days. The 
second United States Bank had ceased to be a chartered 
institution nearly ten years before. The banking business 
of the country was done by state institutions, each 
standing by itself. There were some variations of this 
but they were sectional and inconsequential. Nobody 
knew what a bank note was worth. Everybody carried 
a counterfeit detector and there was an uncertainty in 
business which was ruinous. The government, at this 
time, made the colossal mistake of setting up its own 
independent banking system instead of producing a co- 
operative one. It said, in effect, the banks are not to 
be trusted, the banking system is unsound and I can’t 
do business with it or with them. So it set up its own 
treasuries and subtreasuries and gathered its own taxes, 
stored them in its own vaults, paid out funds on warrants 
drawn on its own treasury and left business to suffer 
or not as luck might determine. What happened was the 
inevitable. In the Civil War the treasury system broke 
down completely because it was divorced from the banks 
and there was Lastily set up a new banking system which 
was designed with no particular idea of co-operation but 
with an eye single to the creation of a market for gov- 
ernment bonds. It worked pretty well. For nearly fifty 
years after the war was over we struggled along under 
that war-born banking scheme with its fruitage of panics 
and money stringencies, but it was perhaps worth while 
if we reckon the profits of the experience in the Federal 
reserve system. 

We have learned some tremendous economic lessons 
since this great war started. Among these lessons I 
count as the greatest and the most important the lesson in 
the advantage of co-operation. Patriotism is the desire 
for co-operation in the conduct of government. Co-oper- 
ation is the manifestation of patriotism ‘in the conduct 
of business. Shall we go farther and say that restrictive 
laws are out of place and abhorrent to the idea of co- 
operation? We may now view the trust movement as 
the first step toward the attainment of co-operation. If 
the idea was abused, if it worked tyrannically and un- 
satisfactorily in relation to the consuming public, it must 
be taken nevertheless as the first step toward a co-opera- 
tive attainment that is bound to be achieved. Why? 
Because the first idea of the trust makers was economy— 
economy in production. Economy in production has noth- 
ing whatever to do with control of distribution and it 
was in the control of distribution and the efforts to se- 
cure control of distribution that the abuses came. The 
trust men forgot that there can be no complete co-opera- 
tion unless the public is considered. The public must be 
considered and it will be considered. We must have co- 
operation in production for the sake of economy. And 
we will have competition in distribution also for the sake 
of economy. The first economy will make commodities 
cheap for the producer and the second will make them 
cheap for the consumer. But that is the attainment in the 
banking world under the operations of the Federal reserve 
system. The attainment will become more pronounced 
when conditions become normal, but it is a fair and cor- 
rect statement of the facts now. It is possible of attain- 
ment in other departments of economic endeavor. 
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Increase in Silver Coinage and Minor Coins 
Reflects Country’s Prosperity 


States manufactured and distributed $35,538,903 

in silver and minor coins. This amount is inde- 
pendent of the paper money in circulation, and in addition 
to the stock on hand in the banks and subtreasuries at 
the opening of the year. 

The increased circulation of coin is attributed to the 
general prosperity which prevails throughout the country, 
due to the activities of the government primarily, in war 
preparations and tributary business relations. 

More people than ever are now employed in the trades 
and arts, and the numbers of men withdrawn from com- 
mercial life are being replaced by those who have taken 
no active part in mercantile and commercial life up to 
this time. Money must be supplied to pay the new 
workers, and the soldiers and sailors must be supplied 
with pay and clothing, food and shelter. 

The expenditures of the people include the amounts 
to cover the cost of war taxes, bonds, war savings stamps, 
contributions to benevolent undertakings of the govern- 
ment, and all other forms of help coming from people 
individually. 

In addition to the above demands we are called upon 
to send money and metal to the warring nations. India 
is calling for silver in payment for commodities supplied 
to our allies, and Japan, trading with India, is in need 
of constant importations of silver from us. China is 
paying her coolies employed in shipping yards each day, 
and absorbing large amounts of silver coin. 

The withdrawal of gold from circulation and the sub- 
stitution of silver for the coinages of the world has made 
an immense inroad upon the world’s supply of silver. 

The total production of silver in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1917, amounted to about 75,000,000 ounces, 
and our exports of silver in the eleven months ending 


D URING the year just closed the Mints of the United 


November 30, 1917, amounted to $74,000,000, or about 
90,000,000 ounces. 

The estimated production of silver for the year 1917 is 
74,244,500 ounces. 

The four states leading in the production of silver for 
the past year are as follows: 


Ounces 
14,315,300 
Montana ......... 18,711,100 
11,683,100 
11,441,000 
The value of the imports and exports of silver for 
eleven months ended November 30, 1917, is as follows: 


Weight 

Imports ......... $47,185,884 57,543,700 ounces 

Exports 74,005,404 90,250,000 ounces 

Silver bullion, crude and fine, held by the United 
States is valued at $7,174,476, approximating 8,700,000 
ounces. 

The subsidiary silver and minor coinage for the year 
1917 amounted to 500,715,624, an excess of 154,010,681 
pieces over the preceding year. Included in the above 
coinage are 65,527,829 nickel pieces and 284,025,785 one- 
cent bronze pieces. The subsidiary silver coinage 
amounted to 151,161,000 pieces valued at $29,412,300, 
which represents a consumption of 21,276,125 ounces of 
silver. 

In the minor coinage 3,015,000 pounds, or 1,507% tons 
of nickel and copper were used. 

The standard silver dollars in circulation and in the 
Treasury on December 1, 1917, amounted to $583,344,200. 
Subsidiary silver coin to the amount of $216,428,247 was 
in circulation and held in the Treasury, December 1, 1917, 
against $195,581,889 on the same date 1916. 


HOTEL COMMITTEE FOR A. B. A. CONVENTION 


Chicage bankers are making careful plans to take 
care of their guests during the period of the forty-fourth 
annual convention of the American Bankers Association, 
September 23 to 28. They have organized a Hotel Com- 
mittee composed of the following: 

John R. Washburn, Chairman, Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank; John F. Hagey, Vice-Chairman, 
First National Bank; F. A. Crandall, National City Bank; 
C. E. Estes, Merchants Loan and Trust Co.; J. G. Wake- 
field, Corn Exchange National Bank; Craig B. Hazlewood, 
Union Trust Company; John Fletcher, Fort Dearborn 
National Bank; W. W. Gates, Central Trust Company of 
Illinois; H. S. Henschen, State Bank of Chicago; R. F. 
Newhall, First National Bank; J. I. Cooper, Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank; F. R. Warton, Chicago Savings Bank 
and Trust Co.; R. B. Upham, Peoples Trust and Savings 
Bank; W. G. Edens, Central Trust Company of Illinois; 


M. A. Traylor, Live Stock Exchange National Bank; M. W. 
Tilden, Drovers National Bank; Lucius Teter, Chicago 
Savings Bank and Trust Co.; H. C. Stevens, Standard 
Trust & Savings Bank; H. E. Greenbaum, Greenbaum Sons 
Bank and Trust Co.; George B. Smith, Continental and 
Commercial National Bank. 

This committee will make all hotel reservations 
through its own organization, and asks that requests for 
accommodations be addressed to John R. Washburn, Chair- 
man Hotel Committee, Room 1054, 208 South La Saile 
Street, Chicago. It is suggested that applications should 
be accompanied by information concerning the number 
and character of rooms desired, the number of persons who 
will occupy them, and whether with or without bath. 

Although ample hotel accommodations are assured, it 
is desirable that reservations be made as early as is prac- 
ticable. 
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WAR PRODUCTION AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY H. L. GANTT 


HERE are indications on all sides that we are 
I approaching an industrial and economic crisis. One 
of the most evident signs of this is the amount of 
criticism which is being showered on those in charge of 
government activities, nearly all of which at present relate 
to the war. The attempts to blame these various in- 
efficiencies on individuals are being made on all sides. It 
was only natural in this confusion that army officers and 
government officials in general should be the first to receive 
the blow, for we have always held the theory that govern- 
ment officials were far more inefficient than our business 
men. 
The number of applications from private manufac- 
turers for the help of “efficiency engineers,” which has so 
largely increased lately, is indicative of a realization on 
the part of many of our manufacturers that their methods 
also are not what they should be. The people who are 
applying for help are in many cases no worse off, as far 
as their methods are concerned, than others who haven’t 
yet discovered how badly they are doing their work. The 
whole subject seems to resolve itself into the fact that 
our business and industrial systems are not suited for 
times like these, when it is necessary to combine all our 
energies and exert our full driving power toward the 
achievement of one supreme object. 

We should not be surprised that this is the case, for 
our economic theory has never contemplated teaming up 
all the industries of this country for one object, but has 
rather discouraged that idea and encouraged individual 
competition of the most strenuous kind. In other words, 
we are a nation of individualists who have never really 
seriously contemplated co-operation for the common good. 

When this problem of co-operation is suddenly put up 
to us as it has been by the war, it is not surprising that 
our business men, trained in the individualistic school, 
should be entirely unfitted to solve the new problem. More- 
over, it might be expected fhat the men who have been 
most successful in individualistic, competitive business, in 
which profit was the main aim, should be actually the 
ones least fitted to establish a scheme of business and 
production for the benefit of the community. This is a 
new problem to them, and one altogether outside of their 
experience. 

It is to be granted that such business men may have 
individually great driving power, but this very excess of 


driving power in individuals or corporations is likely to 
make the confusion all the worse, unless a means of ¢o- 
ordination is established which will keep the driving power 
of the individuals or corporations in proper balance, 

It has become perfectly evident to all observers that the 
capacity of, the nation for production of war material js 
enormously greater than its capacity for shipping it to 
Europe, and that we must at once not only balance this 
production, but slow it down in order to prevent such a 
choking of our eastern ports as may produce an impossible 
condition. The five-day shut-down ordered by the Fuel 
Administrator and the one day per week ‘shut-down are 
our first attempts to slow up this production, and we ask 
ourselves at once if this is the best way. The answer 
comes that if we are making too much war material we 
had better turn some of our activities into the manufacture 
of articles of peace. 

This is necessary for two reasons: 

First—If we are going to spend $15,000,000,000 per 
year in war, we must produce at least $15,000,000,000 more 
material than we need for peace times, which means that 
our working plant must be kept in the best possible con- 
dition. 

Second—If£ we do not realize that by the production 
of a surplus of war material we shall ultimately be com- 
pelled to cease that kind of manufacture and thereby sud- 
denly throw out of work large numbers of men; we may 
precipitate an economic crisis of great magnitude. 

It would seem that the claim of the railroads that 
they need $1,000,000,000 worth of improvements should 
at this juncture be considered. Here is one organization 
now devoted exclusively to the service of the community, 
which, being under the control of the Federal Government, 
can be financed directly by that government, and there 
would seem no reason why the production programs of 
war material should not be limited, and a certain amount 
of the energy now being expended in that direction turned 
at once toward the improvement of our transportation 
facilities. 

This is the first suggestion that occurs to one as a 
means of avoiding the economic situation which seems to 
be forcing itself upon us. If we can afford to spend 
billions for war, should not our government be authorized 
at once to turn whatever surplus energy has been inad- 
visedly called into this work into channels that will be 
beneficial to the community in time of peace? 


TRENCH PHILOSOPHY 


BY A SOLDIER OF FRANCE 


Of two things one is certain: either you are mobilized 
or you’re not mobilized. If you are not mobilized there is 
no need to worry; if you are mobilized, of two things one 
is certain, either you are behind the lines or you are on 
the front. If you are behind the lines there is no need to 
worry. If you're on the front, of two things one is certain, 
either you're resting in a safe place or you’re exposed to 
danger. If you’re resting in a safe place there is no need 
to worry; if you’re exposed to danger, of two things one is 


certain, either you are wounded or you’re not wounded. If 
you’re not wounded there is no need to worry. If you're 
wounded, of two things one is certain, either you're 
wounded seriously or you’re wounded slightly. If you’re 
wounded slightly there is no need to worry. If you're 
wounded seriously, of two things one is certain, either 
you recover or you die. 

If you recover there is no need to worry; if you die 
you can’t worry. 
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BANKS CO-OPERATING IN 


ANY banks throughout the United States are 
M adding another patriotic service to the many ways 
in which they already had been helping the gov- 
ernment and the country, by encouraging an increased 
food production. Every city and town in the land has 
hundreds or thousands of acres in the form of back yards 
and vacant lots which can be put to work growing vege- 
tables. They are “acres of diamonds.” 

Banks are calling attention of their patrons to this 
source of wealth by urging the planting of “war gardens.” 
The patriotism of the work, the fact that it will con- 
tribute in vast measure to the food resources of the na- 
tion is the prime consideration; but the fact is not to be 
overlooked that every dollar’s worth of vegetables grown 
in a city or town f. o. b. the Kitchen Door, adds that 
much to the wealth of the community. 

Besides the patriotic value of the “war garden,” 
there is the benefit to the individuals in the community 
and to the community as a whole. The home gardener who 
raises $100 worth of food in his back yard is likely to 
have a larger bank account. Many a man who never 
had a bank account before will be able to start one if he 
can save a considerable part of his monthly market bill 
through the product which he grows. 

By the distribution of war garden primers showing 
the “city farmer” how to care for his little plot, many 
banking institutions are performing a worthy service. 
The National War Garden Commission, of Washington, 
which has conducted a national campaign calling on 


everyone who can possibly do so, to “plant a garden and 
win the war,” has furnished thousands of copies of its 
booklet on war vegetable gardening to banks all over the 


country. The value of this effort is inestimable. Many 
advantages in addition to the actual increase of food 
supply might be pointed out, such as the general habit 
of thrift which is encouraged, the improvement in com- 
munity spirit, the get-together idea, the beautification of 
the town and the cleaning up of many unsightly “dumps” 
and vacant lot “sore spots,” the building up of many 
forms of business, the purchase of land and of homes by 
people who have started a systematic saving system 
through their garden work, the opportunity which this 
economy in food offers them to invest in other commodi- 
ties and articles, and the keeping of a large amount of 
money “at home” which would be sent elsewhere for food 
supplies. 

A striking idea of the wonderful results which war 
gardens can accomplish in helping to feed the American 
army, the nation and its allies, is shown by figures pre- 
pared by the National War Garden Commission, which 
judging by the enthusiastic start already made this year 
reports there will be a considerable increase over the 
number of gardens planted last season, and that 1918 
will see at least 5,000,000 such plots cultivated. A small 
war garden can easily grow vegetables equivalent in food 
value to 126 pounds of beef, ninety-three pounds of bread 
or seventy pounds of flour. With 5,000,000 war gardens 
at work for Uncle Sam this would save enough meat to 
feed an army of 1,000,000 men for 503 days, or bread for 
413 days or flour for 280 days. The war gardens would 
save an equivalent of the entire rationing of an army of 
1,000,000 men for 118 days, almost one third of a year. 
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The daylight saving scheme which will give an extra 
hour of daylight during the summer season will add prob- 
ably as much as 25 per cent. to the efficiency of war gar- 
dening this year, so this should increase the amount of 
food saved for the army in this way to a quantity suffi- 
cient for 1,000,000 soldiers for 147 days. 

Every bank in the country as an example to the com- 
munity should start a war garden of its own, making 
use of a vacant tract at some convenient point which 
might be divided up into individual plots 25 by 50 feet 
in size, or a little larger, for each of its employees, or 
for others who desire to do their bit in the vital food 
production work. One of the true slogans of the war is 
that “the war will be won at home;” and this means 
that the back yards and the vacant lots adjoining the 
millions of homes in the nation’s cities and towns from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific must be made productive. 

By calling the attention of their patrons to the impor- 
tance of food production the banks of the country are 
performing one of the most practical forms of patriotism 
in helping to win the war. The National War Garden 
Commission which is conducting a national campaign 
and sending out hundreds of thousands of its garden 
primers, supplies this thirty-two-page illustrated booklet 
free to individuals and in small lots to any person or or- 
ganization asking for them; and in large lots at some- 
thing below cost, $15 per thousand, with the name of the 
bank imprinted upon them, if desired. 

Real estate concerns throughout the country have 
been booming the war-garden idea in connection with 
their “own-a-home” campaign; and have been finding 
that this added attraction is proving a valuable asset in 
their business. Industrial concerns are helping their 
employees to help themselves by providing tracts of land 
which the men can work as vegetable plots. They are 
finding that the workers appreciate this mutual interest 
shown in their welfare and they enter into the work with 
loyal and patriotic enthusiasm. In this work the manu- 
facturers are helping their men not only by giving them 
the use of the land but by plowing it for them and in 
many cases buying the fertilizer and seed needed in 
wholesale lots and letting the men pay for it on the easy 
instalment plan. Exhibits are held and prizes awarded 
frequently for the best home-grown vegetable products. 

The nation, the individual, the business man, the 
community all benefit by war gardening. It is an oppor- 
tunity for patriotic service which should be seized by as 
many banks throughout the country as possible. 

“At the present time,” says Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the National War Garden Commission, “every 
ounce of energy should be put forth to make our food 
supplies sufficient for the needs of our army, our people 
and the soldiers and civilians of the nations by whose 
side we are fighting. In our cities and towns the land 
and the labor are together; the idle land is there and 
the spare time of the people can be utilized in garden 
work. The war garden constitutes an asset which can 
be added to the nation’s wealth without causing a loss 
in any other line of business or industry. Every back 
yard a munition plant, is the slogan which should re- 
sound throughout the United States until every available 
square foot of land is doing its bit to help win the war.” 
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LIBERTY DOLLARS ABROAD 


However tedious the task of sending American soldiers, 
fully caparisoned and supplied, to the western front, the 
United States Treasury has been brisk enough in sending 
fighting dollars abroad to satisfy the most exacting critics. 
The grand total of American loans to the Allies was 
$4,734,400,000 at the time this magazine went to press. 
Additional credits are being granted so frequently that 
only a daily newspaper—and on some days a ticker—can 
keep up to date on the figures. 

This means that every man, woman and child in the 
United States has lent $40 to the Allies. The national 


debt of the United States now stands in the neighborhood 
of $10,000,000,000, meaning that every man, woman and 
child has lent his government approximately $100. Out of 
this $100 has come the $40 for the Allies. Doubtless, 
before the war is over the loans to the Allies and the 
total debt will be double and perhaps treble what they now 
are. At the beginning of the war the American national 
debt stood at only about $1,000,000,000 or $10 per capita. 
Following is a table showing the seventy-two separate 
advances which have been made to the nations making 
common cause with the United States in the war: 


LOANS TO THE ALLIES 


England France 


$200,000,000 


Date 
April 25 
3 


75,000,000 
25,000,000 
35,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,000,000 
25,000,000 
100,000,000 
85,000,000 
60,000,000 


Belgium Serbia 


$100,000,00 


75,000,000 


(Private bank loan of $100,000,000 to Canada given official sanction) 


185,000,000 160,000,000 


50,000,000 
35,000,000 


15,000,000 
40,000,000 40,000,000 


20,000,000 


20,000,000 
25,000,000 10,000,000 
25,000,000 


435,000,000 


65,000,000 
210,000,000 


2,500,000 
5,900,000 


7,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
7,500,000 


9,000,000 
3,500,000 


1,000,000 
2,000,000 


50,000,000 


$2,320,000,000 $1,440,000,000 


$550,000,000 
Grand total of all loans to the Allies, $4,734,400,000, not including the $100,000,000 private loan to Canada. 
H 


$6,000,000 


$325,000,000 $93,400,000 


J. D. 
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A CENTENARIAN WILD CAT 


strangest vicissitudes. It commenced in the reign 

of Ferdinand and Isabella, when all the gold, ob- 
tained from the natives of Spanish America whether 
by barter, plunder, or tribute, was obliged to be sent to 
Spain for coinage. From these remittances the Crown 
first deducted its royal share of one-half, lowered to one- 
fifth (the Quinto) afterwards to one-tenth, then came 
freightage and the insurance, or charge for convoy (ha- 
beria,) and finally certain mint charges (covos,) which 
were so onerous, that the adventurer was fortunate if 
he eventually received from a third to a half of the gold 
he had delivered up to the officials. 

This source of riches to the Crown became so prolific 
that as early as 1535 it remodeled the old native mint 
of Mexico, (for contrary to common belief the Aztecs 
had employed both gold bangs and copper money,) and 
began to issue Spanish silver coins. Casts.of these 
coins, obtained through courtesy of the American Numis- 
matic Society of New York who possess the originals, 
are now in the Coin Cabinet of the Del Mar Foundation 
Library. They are of about the size and weight of our 
fifty-cent piece and exhibit the arms of Castile and Leon 
and the Two Pillars of Hercules, (Gibralter and Ceuta,) 
with the initials of Queen Juana and her son Charles, 
who at that period was associated with her as joint sover- 
eign of Spain and its possessions in America. These 
coins are of especial interest in revealing the little known 
fact that the first sole sovereign of America was a 
woman; and (when she voluntarily resigned the Crown 
to her son,) that the first male sovereign of America was 
that son; Carlos I of Spain, or Charles V of the Empire. 
The coinage of metal in America was so costly to the own- 
ers of bullion, that though it facilitated commerce, it did 
but little toward arresting the surreptitious acquisition and 
disposal of gold and silver by the exploiters of the New 
World. Smuggling, clipping, counterfeiting, buccaneer- 
ing, robbery, piracy, the violation of sepulchers, every 
offense in the criminal calendar, was committed for 
possession of the coveted metals and their unlawful con- 


Ts history of money in America is full of the 


veyance to other mints than those of either Spain or its 
Viceroyalty. Circulating money became so scarce within 
bow-shot of the mint of Mexico that for small sums the 
old Aztec copper and cacao moneys were again employed; 
it was so scarce in the important city of San Domingo 
that leather notes were resorted to; while in less com- 
mercial centers, country produce was obliged to do duty 
for coins. An entire century has to be skipped before 
another set of money vicissitudes intrudes itself upon the 
attention. 

Cortes plundered Mexico in 1524; the Plymouth 
Brethren established their settlement in Massachusetts 
about 1624; and with them begins a new history of 
money in America. Before that time and for many years 
afterward, the medium of exchange in the north was 
produce; but money which cannot be counted is a bar- 
barous medium of exchange and lends but limited aid to 
trade or commerce. In order to count with precision and 
equity, the counters must be alike, and in order to be 
alike, their fabrication must be controlled by law. When 
society has reached this phase of evolution it may with- 
out the least hesitation safely throw overboard all that 
it previously knew about money; for now money has 
become a legal institution and the only kind of knowl- 
edge concerning it worthy of acquisition is a knowledge 
of the laws and their bearing. To guard against war 
or insurrection, the counters should be valuable for other 
purposes than coins; valuable in foreign commerce; 
and easily carried or hidden. 


Following the example of Spain, the mint laws of 
England provided that all of its coins should be struck 


in the mother country. This provision rendered coins 
in the colonies so scarce that “country pay” had to be 
employed as a medium of exchange. When the Spanish- 
American buccaneers sent their metal for sale in New 
England, Boston, during the commonwealth of Cromwell, 
1652, set up a colonial mint, which the British authori- 
ties, reign of William and Mary, promptly closed. In 
1662 Maryland started a mint in Baltimore. The royal 
authorities again interfered; but the demand for coins 


i 
j | 
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was so vehement and threatening that for a long time 
after these suppressions, surreptitious issues of colonial 
coins were connived at; when trade again flourished. 
At length the royal government put its foot down with 
violence, the Pine Tree coins were melted, trade was again 
paralyzed, and the era of paper money began. In South 
Carolina a private land bank was started about 1680, 
another in Massachusetts in 1686, then the Colonial Gov- 
ernment tried its own hand at note issues based on landed 
security; an experiment often tried and always followed 
by failure and disaster. These, too, were forbidden by 
Parliament; when a contest arose on the vital subject of 
money which only ended (for a time) with the revolution. 

About 1740 so much Spanish-American silver bullion 
found its way to the north that a “Silver Bank” was or- 
ganized in the Bay State. In 1742 the royal government 
put it down. The bullion must go to London and there 
submit to the exactions and delay of the royal mint or 
remain unmonied. To issue notes upon bullion was an 
evasion of the mint laws. 

Denied the privilege of issuing notes upon the se- 
curity either of land or bullion, the colonists, driven to 
the wall, began to issue notes upon credit, and such was 
the urgent demand for some kind of counters that for a 


lengthy period both before and after the Revolution a 
considerable proportion of the paper circulation had but 
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little other basis than such as the issuers chose to give 
it by restricting the issues within prudent bounds and 
promptly cashing them upon demand. To the honor of 
the banking fraternity this was the almost universal 
practice, and it proved of great assistance both to trade 
and the progress of the War of Independence. 

But among the many banks in the states and before 
bank laws and bank inspections were established, there 
could scarcely help the creeping in of a few wild cats. 
The note exhibited in this article is famous for its having 
been issued by the wildest of them all. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1804, more than a century ago, with a nominal 
capital of $100,000, payable in seven instalments during 
three years. The directors paid the first instalment in 
good coin, which in a few days they withdrew, substitut- 
ing their unendorsed notes. The four following instal- 
ments of capital were paid in the same way; the last two 
not at all. Then the bank bought the directors’ shares 
with O. P. M. When in 1808, the Legislature investigated 
these transactions, the bank had a circulation estimated 
at over half a million, while its entire cash assets con- 
sisted of a house full of air and $86 in money! It is be- 
lieved that when Charles Dickens wrote the history of the 
“Anglo-Bengalee” in his “Martin Chuzzlewit,” he had the 


history of this unique wild cat and one of these notes 
before him. D. 


A NOTABLE GROUP MEETING 


A most unusual group meeting—and a group meet- 
ing has to be unusual these days to get into print—was 
the twenty-first annual gathering of Group Eleven, Iowa 
Bankers Association, held February 22 at Burlington. 
About 250 bankers were present. After an address of 
welcome by J. L. Edwards of Burlington, the members 
of the group and visitors listened to two enjoyable talks: 
one by C. H. McNider of Mason city and the cther by 
General Secretary Fred. E. Farnsworth of the American 
Bankers Association, whose address, “Pending Problems,” 
was a keen and illuminating presentation of present-day 
problems of finance. O. F. Fryer presided. 

The meeting passed unanimously a resolution re- 
questing Secretary McAdoo to make some arrangement 
whereby income and excess profits taxes would not be paid 
in one lump on the same date—June 15—owing to the 


enormous amounts involved; and the suggestion was made 
that the payments be made in four instalments thirty days 
apart. 

A banquet was served at noon at the Hotel Burling- 
ton, followed by a free for all “talkfest.” Among the 
speakers were G. H. Messenger, Bank Superintendent 
of Iowa, J. L. Fleming of Burlington and Frank Warner, 
secretary of the Iowa Bankers Association. 

On the evening preceding the meeting, the bankers 
of Burlington tendered a banquet to the visiting bankers 
and guests, including the bank clerks (both sexes) of 
Burlington. Judge J. S. Powers presided. The address 
of the evening was made by General Secretary Farns- 
worth. P. W. Hall, former secretary of the Iowa asso- 
ciation, spoke briefly, and the singing of “America” 
closed an intensely patriotic and interesting gathering. 
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OPINIONS OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


EXTENSION CLAUSES IN PROMISSORY 
NOTES 


Effect on negotiability—Review of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa upon the subject. 


From Iowa—We are enclosing a circular letter from 
our Des Moines correspondent which reads as follows: 
“You will no doubt be interested to know that the Supreme 
Court of Iowa in a case of Quinn v. Bane, No. 31583 (164 
N. W. Reporter 788) by a decision handed down on 
October 25, ruled that a note containing the usual clause 
of bank notes where makers, sureties and guarantors sev- 
erally waived presentment, etc., and consent that the 
time of payment may be extended from time to time with- 
out notice is non-negotiable on the ground that it author- 
izes the payee or holder to extend the time of payment 
without notice to the maker, thereby making the time of 
payment indefinite and not in conformity with the Negoti- 
able Instruments Law which requires that it must be 


payable at a fixed time. This is of particular importance 
to banks, as many notes contain this provision and under 
the above ruling the holder of a note of this kind takes it 
subject to the defenses of the maker, and a bank might 
find itself the innocent holder of a note not collectible if 
contested by the payer. Your attorney may have brought 
this to your attention, but it impressed us as being of 
enough importance and interest to justify a special letter.” 


We are also enclosing one of the notes which we use in 


our daily transactions and invite your attention to the 
clause: “We further agree to the extension of this note 


on the payment of the interest by either of us.” In your 
a would this decision affect the negotiability of our 
notes: 


From Iowa—We understand that the Supreme Court 
of Iowa has held in.a very recent case that the insertion 
in a note of a provision that “makers” consent that time 
of payment may be extended without notice thereof renders 
the note non-negotiable. We enclose you herewith one of 
our notes containing clause: “The makers, indorsers and 
guarantors of this note consent that time of payment may 
be extended without notice thereof.” We have corrected 
this by eliminating the word “makers” so that it reads, 
“The indorsers and guarantors consent,” etc. We would 
ask your advice whether the note in its changed form will 
be negotiable. 

Successive rulings of the Supreme Court of Iowa 
upon the effect of extension clauses upon the negotiability 
of promissory notes, have been as follows: 

1. In Woodbury v. Roberts, 59 Ia. 348, the following 


clause: 

“The makers and indorsers of this obligation 
further expressly agree that the payee, or his assigns 
may extend the time of payment thereof from time 
to time indefinitely as he or they may see fit” 


was held to render the time of payment uncertain and 
the note non-negotiable. 
2. In Farmer v. Bank of Graettinger, 130 Iowa, 469, 
@ promissory note containing the following provision was 
held negotiable: 
“Sureties hereby consent that time of payment 


may be extended from time to time without notice 
thereof.” 


The court said: 


“There was no uncertainty as to the payee, the 
amount, or the time of payment. We may concede 


that, in the case of an instrument providing in terms 
for extension of time of payment indefinitely, there 
is such uncertainty as to make the same non-negoti- 
able. And such are the cases of Miller v. Poage, 56 
Iowa, 96, 8 N. W. 799, 41 Am. Rep. 82, and Woodbury 
v. Roberts, 59 Iowa, 348, 13 N. W. 312, 44 Am. Rep. 
685, cited and relied upon by counsel. But in the 
notes before us we have a distinct and unqualified 
agreement on the part of the makers to pay on a 
certain date. And we perceive no good reason for 
holding that the negotiable character thereof is 
destroyed because of a clause embodied therein pro- 
viding that a surety, if such there shall be, will not 
claim a release from his collateral liability on the 
instrument, if, forsooth, an extension of time shall be 
granted the makers without notice to him. Our atten- 
tion has been called to no case so holding. As well 
say, where sureties, guarantors and indorsers entitled 
to notice of non-payment waive the requirement of 
such notice, the waiver must be given operation to 


destroy the negotiable character of the instrument.” 


3. In Cedar Rapids Nat. Bank v. Weber, 164 N. W. 
(lowa) 233 (Sept. 1917), the following clause: 


“All parties to this note, including sureties, in- 
dorsers, and guarantors, hereby severally waive pre- 
sentment for payment, notice of non-payment and pro- 
test, and consent te extensions of time on this note” 


was held by the Supreme Court of Iowa to destroy negoti- 
ability, there being no specific provision as to the time to 


which extension may be granted. The court, after examin- 
ing the authorities in several jurisdictions, said: 


“We gather from the great weight of authority 
that, where the provision of the note amounts to an 
agreement by the parties to the note for an extension 
to an indefinite time, the negotiability of the instru- 
ment is thereby destroyed. The language of the note 
in suit contains a provision by which the maker, payee, 
sureties, indorsers,and guarantors consent to an exten- 
sion of time of payment. This language is binding upon 
the payee, the holder and the maker. If the maker 
demands an extension of time, by the terms of the 
instrument the payee has consented thereto. The 
failure of the parties to fix a time to which the pay- 
ment might be extended renders the same uncertain. 
The language used is not susceptible to any other 
interpretation. Certainty is required by the negoti- 
able instrument law and by the exigencies and usages 
of commercial business. While the rule adopted by 
the Supreme Court of New Mexico, and possibly in 
some other jurisdictions, although none os the other 
cases cited supra so hold, is contra, we believe that 
the language and spirit of the statute can be applied 
in the case at bar only by holding the instruments 
in question uncertain as to the time of payment and 
non-negotiable. The conflict in the holdings of the 
several courts in the several cases cited is more ap- 
parent than real. In most of them in which the note 
was held negotiable it was quite apparent that the 
language used was not sufficient to make out a binding 
obligation upon the payee or holder to grant an exten- 
sion. The Iowa cases holding that the language used 
rendered the note negotiable are distinguished from 
the holding in the other cases by the difference in the 
effect of the language used. Where the provision of 
the instrument bound the payee to grant an extension, 
the note was held non-negotiable; but in the cases, as 
in Farmer et al v. Bank of Graettinger, supra, where 
the language used clearly did not impose any obliga- 
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tion upon the payee to grant an extension of time of 
payment, the notes were held negotiable.” 
4. In Quinn v. Bane, 164 N. W. (Iowa) 788 (Oct. 


1917), referred to in the inquiries above printed, the fol- 
lowing clause: 


“The maker, sureties, and guarantors of this 
note severally waive presentment for payment, no- 
tice of non-payment, protest, notice of protest, and 
diligence in bringing suit against any party hereto, 
and consent that the time of payment may be ex- 
tended from time to time without notice thereof” 


was held by the Supreme Court of Iowa to destroy nego- 
tiability because the time of payment was rendered un- 
certain. The court speaking of Farmer v. Bank of Graet- 
tinger, said: 


“There the note was payable on a day certain, 
and the decision merely held that this was none the 
less certain if therein the surety were bound by an 
extension the payee or holder might agree upon. In 
principle this applies to all of those secondarily liable 
on a note, as indorsers or guarantors.” 


The court further said: 


“Of course, if the payee or holder consents in 
the note to an extension in advance, no one can know 
when the maker may elect to pay the note, for he 
may extend the time of payment indefinitely. If the 
maker consent to extensions of time of payment with- 
out notice, may not the payee or holder do the same 
thing, and can it be said with any greater certainty 
from an inspection of the note when it is payable?” 


Speaking of the decision in Woodbury v. Roberts 
where the court said “but the note before us may never 
fall due, for payment may be extended indefinitely” the 
court in Quinn v. Bane, said: 


“The decision does not rest on the use of the 
word ‘indefinitely,’ but on the option of the payee or 
holder to extend from time to time which might be 
exercised as often as the time of payment ap- 
proached.” 


In announcing its conclusions, the Supreme Court of 
Iowa in Quinn v. Bane says: 


“We see no escape from the conclusion that the 
notes sued on are non-negotiable if we are to be con- 
sistent with our holding in Cedar Rapids National 
Bank v. Weber, supra, that a clause giving the con- 
sent of the payee or holder to an extension, and that 
in Woodbury v. Roberts that such a clause with ref- 
erence to the consent of the maker deprives a note 
of the ~uality of negotiability it otherwise would have 
posses:ed. There are cases to the contrary; indeed, 
the decisions seem to be about equally divided, but 
none, as we think, which do not read into the respect- 
ive clauses something not there. Thus, in National 
Bank v. Kenney, 98 Tex. 293, 83 S. W. 368, the court, 
in holding such a note negotiable, said: 

“<Tf, as is argued, the effect of the stipulation is 
to give the right to the maker, without the consent 
of the holder, or to the holder without the consent 
of the maker, to appoint another day of payment, 
and thereby extend the time, it may be that it would 
vender the instrument non-negotiable. But we do 
not think it capable of that construction. It does 
not say that either the holder or the maker may ex- 
tend the note. It merely makes a provision in case 
the time of payment may be extended. How ex- 
tended? It seems to us the extension meant is that 
which takes place when the debtor and creditor make 


Therefore what was meant by the stipulation as to 
extension of time was simply that, in case the holder 
and the maker should agree upon an extension, the 
sureties and indorsers should not be discharged, 
The holder and maker of any note may, at any time, 
agree upon an extension; therefore the fact that 
they may have the right does not affect the nego- 
tiability of the paper.’ 

“It seems needless to say that the maker and 
payee or holder might extend the payment had the 
maker’s consent thereto not been inserted in the note, 
and though one of the canons of construction require 
that effect be given to all the language employed if 
possible, the court here eliminates one class, namely, 
‘makers,’ from the clause in order to reach its con- 
clusion that the note is negotiable. The Supreme 
Court of North Dakota were even more ingenious 
in avoiding what seems to be the evident meaning 
of the clause, for in First National Bank v. Buttery, 
17 N. D. 326, 116 N. W. 341, 16 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
878, 17 Ann. Cas. 52, it, speaking through Spaulding, 
J., says: 

“Tt is strenuously argued that the use of the 
word “makers” in the waiver admits of an extension 
being made at any time on the part of the holder by 
a mere secret mental process, unknown to any other 
party. This may be true as a psychological fact, 
but we do not deem it so as a matter of practice in 
commerce and banking. To us it is clear that it has 
the same effect as though the’ note read “on the 1st 
day of October, 1903, or thereafter on demand,” in 
which case there would be no question of its nego- 
tiability. Holders of notes do not, by a secret mental 
process, make an extension of the time of payment, 
but such extension, if made at all, is made by an 
agreement between the principal debtor and the 
holder of the paper, either with or without the con- 
sent of the indorsers. This provision seems to us to ~ 
have been inserted to protect the holder against any 
release of indorsers or others, by an extension with- 
out their assent, and the word “makers” is evidently 
included to prevent any misunderstanding or mis- 
construction of the contract or failure to distinguish 
between makers, indorsers, sureties, and any other 
parties who might be or become liable thereon under 
certain contingencies as makers.’ 

“As we think there is no room for construction 
of clauses such as are contained in these notes. The 
payee or holder only might extend the time of pay- 
ment, and in the plainest language possible to be 
employed the stipulation is that this may be done 
without notice, and that the maker consents thereto. 
No other or additional agreement is essential, and 
at the instance of any one secondarily liable thereon 
the time of payment may be postponed without con- 
sulting the wishes of the maker; yes, without his 
knowledge. If so, surely the time of payment is un- 
certain to the maker at least, and no one other than 
the payee can say from inspection of the note when it 
will mature. Under section 3060a4, Code Supp. 1913, 
an instrument with such a clause is not payable at 
a determinable time unless ‘on or before a fixed or 
determinable time expressed therein.’ If at the op- 
tion of the payee or holder a note may be extended 
regardless of the wishes of the maker, neither a 
fixed nor determinable time of payment is ‘expressed 
therein.’ On the contrary, such time depends on 
what the payee or holder may subsequently conclude 
to do. In our opinion the notes sued on are not ne- 
gotiable, and that plaintiff acquired them subject to 
the defense interposed.” 


To supplement the above review of Iowa decisions by 


an agreement, upon a valuable consideration, for brief discussion: It is a rule of the common law that 
the payment of the debt on some day subsequent to 2 Valid extension of time granted by the holder of a note 
that previously stipulated. The obvious purpose to the principal debtor without the consent of the surety 
of the provision, taken as a whole, was merely to discharges the latter from liability, although under the 


relieve the holder of the paper from the burdens . F 
made necessary by the rigid requirements of the Negotiable Instruments Act it has been held by several 


mercantile law in order to secure the continued lia- courts that a surety nmaker is not so discharged, but an 
bility of the indorsers and sureties upon the paper. indorser or guarantor would be. The object of the exten- 
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sion clause is to provide consent of the indorser or surety 
to any extension of the time of payment which the holder 
may grant the principal maker, so as to preserve the lia- 
bility of the indorser or guarantor notwithstanding such 
extension. The provision waiving presentment, protest 
and notice is universally recognized as not affecting nego- 
tiability, but as the Supreme Court of Iowa interprets the 
extension clause that “the maker, sureties and guarantors 
* * * consent that the time of payment may be ex- 
tended from time to time without notice,” this is not a 
consent to any future extension which may be agreed 
upon between the debtor and creditor or maker and holder, 
but is an agreement whereby the holder is given power, 
upon his own initiative, to extend the time of: payment. 
In other words, the note itself contains a power of 
attorney, giving the holder the right of his own motion to 
extend the time of payment, and this makes the maturity 
uncertain and destroys negotiability. Not all courts take 
this view. Texas and North Dakota, for example, quoted 
by the Iowa court, interpret such a clause as simply giving 
consent to any future extension which may be agreed upon 
between maker and holder. But the Supreme Court of 
Iowa, it is seen, holds that such a clause, of itself, gives 
a right to the holder, without the consent of the maker, to 
extend the time of payment and this makes the date of 
maturity uncertain and destroys negotiability. Where, 
however, as in the Bank of Graettinger case, the clause 
simply provides that the “sureties consent that time of 
payment may be extended from time to time without 
notice,” the Supreme Court of Iowa takes a different view. 
Such clause does not provide a right, either to maker or 
holder, to extend the time of payment of his own motion, 
but simply contemplates a future extension by agreement 
between maker and holder, to which, if made, the sureties 
consent. Under such a clause the Supreme Court of Iowa 
holds that time of payment of the note remains certain 
and negotiability is not destroyed. 

Applying the rule of the Supreme Court of Iowa to 
the forms of note submitted, the extension clause in one 
of the notes reads as follows: 

“We further a to the extension of this note 
on the payment of the interest by either of us.” 

This is an agreement signed by several makers of a 
promissory note that if either one of them pays interest 
théréon for an extended period, all agree to the extension 
of the note. Presumably one of the makers is principal 
and thé others sureties, but, however this may be, it pro- 
_vides & consent by the makers that time of payment may 
be extended on payment of interest. Eliminate the con- 
dition of payment of interest and the clause would come 
within the reasoning of the Supreme Court of Iowa that, 
being an agreement of the maker to extension, the holder 
has the right of his own motion, without any agreement 
between maker and holder and without any further con- 
sent of the maker, to extend time of payment, which would 
make the time of maturity indefinite and destroy negoti- 
ability. What effect have the words “on the payment of 
the interest by either of us?” Under this the holder has 
no to extend of his own motion unless some one of 
the makers pays interest for an extension; but if this is 
done all makers are bound. In other words, an extension 
clause of this kind does not give the holder, of his own 
motion, an absolute right to extend the time of payment 
but contemplates a future agreement of extension between 
the holder and some one of the makers, effected by the 
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receipt and payment of interest and when such agreement 
is made all the other makers are bound. The holder, 
therefore, has it in his power, by agreement with one 
maker, to extend the time of payment without any further 
consent of the other makers. I think under the reasoning 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa, this would destroy negoti- 
ability. The concluding language of the court in Quinn »v. 
Bane would seem to so indicate. There, referring to the 
clause that “the maker, sureties and guarantors” consent 
that time of payment may be extended, the court says 
that this gives the right to the payee or holder to extend 
the time without notice to or knowledge of the maker and 
without any additional agreement with him, at the in- 
stance of any one secondarily liable. “If so,” the court 
says, “surely the time of payment is uncertain to the 
maker at least and no one other than the payee can say 
from inspection of the note when it will mature.” Apply- 
ing this reasoning to the clause under consideration, the 
time of payment is uncertain to all the makers save one. 
Further the court says, “If at the option of the payee or 
holder a note may be extended regardless of the wishes 
of the maker, neither a fixed nor determinable time of 
payment is expressed therein. On the contrary, such time 
depends on what the payee or holder may subsequently 
conclude to do.” In the clause under consideration the 
time of payment would depend on what the payee and 
one of the makers might subsequently conclude to do, re- 
gardless of the wishes of the other makers. I think, 
therefore, it is reasonable to conclude that under the 
theory of the Supreme Court of Iowa the clause “we 
further agree to the extension of this note on the pay- 
ment of the interest by either of us” would affect the 
negotiability of the note. 

The second clause submitted, modified by eliminating 
“the makers,” is as follows: 

“The indorsers and guarantors of this note con- 
sent that time of payment may be extended without 
notice thereof.” 

This corrected clause would seem to bring the note 
within the rule in Farmer v. Bank of Graettinger, where 
the provision “sureties hereby consent that time of pay- 
ment may be extended from time to time without notice 
thereof” was held not to destroy negotiability. The 
Supreme Court of Iowa in its latest decision of Quinn v. 
Bane, reaffirms that decision, saying: “There the note 
was payable on a day certain and the decision merely held 
that this was none the less certain if therein the surety 
were bound by an extension the payee or holder might 
agree upon. In principle this applies to all of those 
secondarily liable on a note, as indorsers or guarantors.” 
Under the theory of the Iowa court, therefore, the cor- 
rected clause would not destroy negotiability because 
neither the maker nor the holder could of his own motion 
postpone the time of payment, which is definitely fixed by 
the note itself and a future agreement of extension would 
be necessary. 


PROTEST OF UNPRESENTED DRAFT 


Presentment and demand of payment of a sight draft 
over the telephone is not legally sufficient and protest 
for non-payment in such case is unauthorized. 


From Arkansas--I recently received a draft payable 
at sight on a party living three miles away in a little 
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town with no bank. I could not go to see him and there- 
fore telephoned him. He was absent quite a distance 
away. he paper came with instructions to protest if 
not paid. I could not locate him so I protested the item. 
Did I do right? 


In order to justify a protest, there must be a suffi- 
cient presentment for payment. Sections 72, 73 and 74 
of the Negotiable Instruments Act provide: 


§72. Presentment for payment, to be sufficient, 
must be made: 

1. By the holder, or by some person authorized 
to receive payment on his behalf; 

2. At a reasonable hour on a business day; 

3. At a proper place as herein defined; 

4. To the person primarily liable on the instru- 
ment, or if he is absent or inaccessible, to any person 
found at the place where the presentment is made. 

§73. Presentment for payment is made at the 
proper 

1. Where a place of payment is specified in the 
instrument and it is there presented; 

2. Where no place of payment is specified, but 
the address of the person to make payment is given 
in the instrument and it is presented; 

3. Where no place of payment is specified and 
no address is given and the instrument is presented 
at the usual place of business or residence of the 
person to make payment; 

4. In any other case if presented to the person 
to make payment wherever he can be found, or if 
aaa at his last known place of business or resi- 

ence. 

§74. The instrument must be exhibited to the per- 
son from whom payment is demanded, and when it 
is paid must be delivered up to the party paying it. 


It has been held that as presentment must be made 
by actual exhibition of the paper or, at least, by some 
clear indication that the paper is at hand ready to be de- 
livered, a demand over the telephone at the place speci- 
fied in the instrument is not sufficient. Gilpin v. Savage, 
201 N. Y. 167. 

It follows that there was no due or sufficient pre- 
sentment of the sight draft in the case stated by you and no 
dishonor thereof by non-payment. The protest, therefore, 
was unjustified. 


PAYMENT OF CHECK TO PERSON OF SAME 
NAME AS PAYEE 


Where a bank pays a check upon the indorsement of a 
person of the same name, but not the true payee, 
the bank cannot charge the amount to the drawer’s 
account, unless the latter is negligent, for the in- 
dorsement of the purported payee is a forgery and 
confers no authority on the bank to make payment— 
The payor bank, however, has a right of action 
against the person receiving payment to recover the 
money as paid by mistake—A bank purchasing a 
check upon which the payee’s indorsement is forged 
as above indicated acquires no enforceable rights. 


From North Carolina—A bank in a near town paid 
a check to a person of the same name as the owner, but 
who was not the owner of the check. Who must stand 
the loss? One of the checks was paid by the drawee and 
the maker of the other check learned of its non-arrival 
to the real owner in time to stop payment, but not before 
it had been paid by a neighbor bank who had the payee 
identified by a responsible party, but not indorsed by the 
identifier as the paying bank was sure of the solvency 
of the maker. What recourse has the bank holding the 
returned dishonored check? What recourse has the 
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maker of the check which was paid by the drawee bank? 
Has he any claim on the banks which indorsed it jn 
course of collection? 


As I understand, the facts stated by you are substan- 
tially as follows: Two checks were issued and fell into 
the hands of a person of the same name as the payee, 
but not the real payee. One of these checks was paid 
by the drawee bank. Payment was stopped upon the other 
check, but not before same had been cashed by a bank 
for the purported payee upon the identification of a re- 
sponsible person, who, however, did not indorse the 
check. 

First, as to the check paid by the drawee. As be- 
tween bank and drawer the bank is the loser, unless the 
drawer has been guilty of negligence in placing the check 
in the hands of the untrue payee. For example, in 
Weisberger Co. v. Barberton Sav. Bank, 84 Ohio 21, the 
drawer of a check intended for a person in New York 
mailed it to Cleveland by mistake where it fell into the 
hands of a person of the same name who indorsed it and 
collected the money. It was held that the loss was due to 
negligence of the drawer and that the bank was not liable 
to him. 

But no negligence on the part of the drawer is stated 
by you and where the drawer is free from negligence, 
the bank cannot charge him with the amount, as the in- 
dorsement of the person of the same name but not the 
real payee is a forgery and confers no authority on the 
bank to make payment. The law on this point is sum- 


marized in Hartford v. Greenwich Bank, 142 N. Y. Supp. | 


887 (affirmed on opinion of court below 109 N. E. 1077) 
as follows: 


“The relation between a bank and its depositor is 
well established, and is in a strict sense that of debtor 
and creditor. ‘In disbursing the customer’s funds, it 
(the bank) can pay them only in the usual course of 
business and in conformity to his directions. In debiting 
his account, it is not entitled to charge any payments ex- 
cept those made at the time when, to the person whom, 
and for the amount authorized by him.’ Crawford v. 
West Side Bank, 100 N. Y. 50, 58, 2 N. E. 881, 53 Am. 
Rep. 152. When a claim is made, as is made now, that 
the bank has paid out its customer’s funds without au- 
thority, the question generally resolves itself into what 
was the intention of the drawer when issuing the check. 
If paid to one other than the payee intended by the drawer, 
the bank is commonly held liable to refund. Thus if 
there be two persons of the same name, and the drawer 
meant that the sum represented by the check should be 
paid to one of them, the bank cannot lawfully pay to the 
other one, and, if it does, must,refund. Graves v. Ameri- 
ican Exchange Bank, 17 N. Y. 205.” 

The law is clearly established by the decided cases that 
an indorsement by a person of the same name, but not the 
true payee intended by the drawer, isa forgery. It follows 
that unless the drawer was guilty of negligence as above 
indicated, the bank cannot charge the payment to him. 
But it also follows that the payor bank has a right of 
action to recover the money paid by mistake upon a forged 
indorsement, and the ultimate loser will be the bank or 
other purchaser who gave value for the check to the 
forger. 

As to the second check cashed by a bank for the pur- 
ported payee, payment of which was stopped, such bank 
having acquired the check upon a forged indorsement is 
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the loser. I do not think the bank would have recourse 
upon the person who identified the payee. He did not 
indorse the check so as to make himself liable as indorser 
and warrantor of genuineness of the prior indorsement 
to the indorsee, and there would probably be no ground 
upon which he could be held liable for making a false 
representation of a material fact upon which the bank 
relied to its injury, because the identifier, in all probability, 
simply said “this is Mr. So and So,” which was true, with- 
out making the further representation that the person 
identified was the person who was named by the drawer as 
payee of the check. 


PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECK 


Drawee bank which pays to a bona fide holder check on 
which drawer’s signature is forged, cannot recover 
money back—But in Iowa, if first holder negligent, 
recovery may be had of him, but such negligence 
cannot be imputed to a subsequent holder so as to 
make him liable. 

From Iowa—On December 24, 1917, we paid three 
checks aggregating $35 drawn on us, on which the draw- 
er’s name was forged. The same were charged to our 
customer’s account and returned to him with his state- 
ment on January 2, 1918. We did not discover the for- 
gery until January 5, when he returned the checks. The 
checks were indorsed by three different parties and came 
to us through the clearings. Are we barred from re- 
covery on these checks through the indorsers, on the pre- 
sumption that we should know the signature of the 
drawer, or do the indorsers warrant the genuineness? 
If we can recover, what form of notice should we serve? 

The general rule supported by numerous authori- 
ties is that the drawee, which pays a forged check to a 
bona fide holder cannot recover the money paid. The 
indorsement does not warrant the genuineness of the 
drawer’s signature. 

This is the rule in Iowa except that it is modified to 
the extent that if the first holder who acquires the check 
from the forger has been guilty of negligence in taking 
the check from a stranger without due inquiry as to his 
identity, such first holder can be held liable, but his neg- 
ligence is not to be imputed to a subsequent good faith 
holder and the drawee’s recourse is limited to the negli- 
gent holder. 

The law of Iowa upon the subject has been declared 
by the Supreme Court in First Nat. Bank of Marshall- 
town v. Marshalltown State Bank, 107 Iowa 327, in which 
it was held that a drawee bank which pays a forged 
check to a holder for value and without notice, and who is 
without negligence in making due inquiry, cannot recover 
back the amount from him. It was further held that 
negligence of a bank which first cashed a forged check 
and puts it into circulation, cannot be imputed to a sub- 
sequent good faith holder of the check so as to make him 
liable to the drawee from whom he has obtained payment 
of the check. 

The court after laying down the general rule above 
enunciated, qualifies the rule so as to make the negligent 
holder liable, in the following language: 

“The rule, however, has one qualification, introduced 
by some cases, and which we feel inclined to adopt. 
When the holder of the check has been negligent in not 
making due inquiry, if the circumstances were such as to 
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demand an inquiry when he took the check, the drawee 
may recover. * * * The appellant seeks to bring its 
case within this exception. But the only negligence 
charged here is against the Bank of Union, which first 
cashed the check, and put it in circulation. Clearly, the 
negligence, if any, of that bank, cannot be imputed to the 
defendant. If the plaintiff had desired to. take advantage 
of this qualification of the rule, its action, under the facts 
here shown, should have been against the bank which 
first gave currency to the paper.” 


RUBBER STAMP INDORSEMENT 


An indorsement by rubber stamp is valid when made by 
the payee or indorsee or by one having authority from 
him and may be relied upon by a bank when the 
amount of the instrument is credited to the account of 
the indorser—But where cash, instead of credit to 
account, is requested upon an instrument so indorsed 
by a customer, the bank, if afterwards confronted with 
the claim that the instrument was stolen from the 
indorser, the stamp placed thereon without his au- 
thority and that he had not received the amount, would 
be at a disadvantage in disproving such claim—The 
safer practice, whether the indorsement of a customer 
is handwritten or by rubber stamp, is to place the 
amount to his credit and require his own check in 
withdrawal. 

From Wisconsin—Several of our customers who cash 
pay-roll checks have had plain type rubber stamps made 
with which they imprint their names on the back of such 
checks as indorsement. Could the bank hold these 
customers and look to them for a refund in case checks 
indorsed in this manner should be found not good? In 
this same connection I have been wondering what the 
bank’s status would be should one of these customers either 
bring in a bunch of checks, or send them in by messenger, 
indorsed by rubber stamp, and receive the cash in due 
course. Then later present a claim that he did not get the 
money on the grounds that the items were stolen and 
stamp used without his knowledge. If we should supply 
this class of customer with rubber stamp payable to this 
bank, would that alter the status? 

1. A rubber stamp indorsement is valid when made 
by the payee or indorsee or by one having authority from 
him. Rosenberg v. Germania Bank, 44 Misc. (N. Y.) 233; 
Mayers v. McRimmon, 53 S. E. (N. C.) 447. A stamped 
indorsement “pay National Bank of Redemption or order 
for account of First National Bank, Lynn, Mass.,” if so 
intended, is a good indorsement of the latter bank without 
the signature of any officer. Lynn First Nat. Bank v. 
Smith, 132 Mass. 227. The custom is quite prevalent for 
the payee of a check, either personally or through author- 
ized agent, to indorse his signature simply by rubber 
stamp for the purpose of ‘depositing to his credit in the 
bank; and for one bank to indorse to another by like 
means. It follows, therefore, in the case first stated by 
you, where your customers who have cashed checks imprint 
their names thereon by means of rubber stamp and deposit 
same in your bank, receiving credit therefor, that your 
bank would have the same recourse upon such customers 
in case the checks should, upon presentment to the drawee, 
prove not good, as if the indorsements were handwritten 
by the customers. If the checks were drawn on your own 
bank and credited as cash at the time of deposit, then 
whether indorsed either by rubber stamp or handwriting 
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of the payee, there might be no recourse and no right to 
charge back if not good, in view of the general rule that 
credit to one depositor of a check drawn by another deposi- 
tor is equivalent to payment and is irrevocable, although 
it proves to be an overdraft. But this consideration does 
not affect the question of the validity of the rubber stamp 
indorsement and a bank giving credit to a customer for 
a deposited check indorsed by the customer with rubber 
stamp has the same recourse upon the customer as if the 
indorsement was handwritten. 

2. But the transaction next stated by you is different. 
Here, the customer, personally or by messenger, presents 
to the bank a number of checks indorsed in the customer’s 
name by rubber stamp and receives the cash thereon, but 
later makes the claim that he did not get the money and 
that the items were stolen and the stamp used without his 
knowledge. This is a case where cash, instead of credit, 
is given for a check bearing a rubber stamp indorsement. 
Such a transaction would be unsafe for the bank owing to 
the difficulties of proof in case of a claim that the indorse- 
ment was unauthorized. In case of a check drawn on your 
bank or another bank indorsed by rubber stamp, where 
credit is given for the amount, such credit is proof positive 
that the customer has received the money, but where cash 
is given therefor and claim is made that the cash was 
not received, and that the indorsement was unauthorized, 
there is no handwriting to show by whom the indorsement 
was made and it might be difficult, if not impossible, for 
the bank to prove that the indorsement was authorized 
or that the customer had received the money thereon. In 
fact, even where the indorsement of a customer to a check 
is handwritten, it is not entirely safe for a bank to give 
cash for the same instead of placing the amount to his 
credit and requiring him to withdraw the money by his 
own check. The handwritten indorsement, of course, is 
proof that the customer indorsed the check, but there still 
must be proof that he had received the money thereon. 
There is more than one case on record where a depositor, 
instead of depositing a check in the usual way, has obtained 
the amount thereon from the bank and afterwards made 
claim that he did not receive the money either in cash or 
by credit. Procuring and producing as evidence the can- 
celled check bearing his indorsement as proof that the 
bank had received and collected same, pointing to the fact 
that he had never received credit therefor in his account 
and positively testifying that he had not received the cash 
therefor, he has made out a case of preponderance of testi- 
mony which has outweighed the testimony of the bank that, 
judging from its records, cash was given for the check. 
Such evidence is not always convincing to a jury in the 
face of positive testimony of the customer to the contrary 
coupled with the suggestion that it was entirely possible 
for the teller to have received the check and without credit- 
ing same, pocketed the cash. It is, therefore, a somewhat 
unsafe practice for a bank to give cash to a customer for 
a check bearing his indorsement, instead of crediting same 
to his account, as the safety of the bank depends to some 
extent upon the honesty of the customer; and with stronger 
reason is it unsafe for a bank to cash a check upon mere 
rubber stamp indorsement of the customer for additionally 
here there is no handwritten indorsement which would 
enable the bank to prove that the indorsement was made 
by or by authority of the customer and the transaction is 
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even more susceptible to a dishonest claim that the check 
was stolen and the indorsement placed thereon without the 
authority of the customer. 

You ask whether the status of the bank would be 
altered, if it should supply the customer with a rubber 
stamp payable to the bank. Where cash was given for 
such a check there would be no more protection to the 
bank than in case of a rubber stamp indorsement in 
blank; it would be equally open to the customer to prove 
that the check was stolen from him, the stamp placed 
thereon without his authority and that he never received 
the money. I think the only safe practice, therefore, 
where the check of a third person is presented bearing 
the customer’s stamped indorsement, with request for the 
cash, is to refuse such request and ask that the check be 
deposited and the customer’s own check drawn for the 
amount; and that this is also the better practice even 


where the customer’s indorsement is handwritten, for in 
this case, while the bank is able to prove the genuineness 
of the indorsement, it is not always able to prove that the 
cash was paid him therefor. 


RIGHT OF PURCHASER OF 
TO DIVIDEND 


STOCK 


Where a dividend is declared after stock is sold, it belongs 
to the purchaser although the transfer has not been 
recorded on the books and the company has paid the 
dividend to the person appearing on its books as the 
owner. 

From New York—We sold some stock for a depos- 
itor through a local brokerage office, receiving the scrip 
to be mailed to New York for transfer. After the stock 
had been sold and before it had been transferred on the 
company’s books a dividend was declared and check 
mailed to the previous owner. The brokerage office claim 
this dividend should be returned and previous owner 
claims it belongs to him, inasmuch as the stock stood in 
his name on the books. Who is right? 

The dividend declared after the stock was sold be- 
longs io the purchaser of the stock notwithstanding the 
stock had not been transferred to him on the books of the 
company at the time of its declaration. The company 
was undoubtedly protected in paying the dividend to the 
prior owner, who still appeared on its books to be the 
owner, but at the time it was declared he was, in fact, no 
longer owner and therefore not entitled to the dividend 
and would be liable for same to the purchaser. See the 
following authorities: 

A dividend belongs to the one who is the owner of the 
stock at the time when the dividend is actually declared, 
irrespective of the time when it is earned, although it 
may be made payable at a future date. Hyatt v. Allen, 
56 N. Y. 553; Jones v. Terre Haute & R. R. Co., 57 N. Y. 
196; Brundage v. Brundage, 65 Barb. (N. Y.) 397. 

Where a transfer of shares has actually been made 
but has not been recorded, a dividend thereafter declared 
belongs to the transferee of the shares as between him 
and the transferor. But if the corporation without notice 
of the transfer pays the dividend in good faith to the 
transferor, it will be protected. Gemmell v. Davis, 75 Md. 
546; Utica Bank v. Smalley, 2 Cow. (N. Y.) 770, 780. 
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TRUST COMPANY PROGRESS AND 
ACTIVITIES IN VARIOUS STATES 


Special attention is invited to the address delivered 
recently before the San Francisco Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, on War Savings, by Mr. John S. 
Drum, and published elsewhere in this issue of the 


JOURNAL. 


N response to request addressed to certain state vice- 
| presidents, information of interest and value relative 

to trust company progress during 1917 was received 
as follows: 

Reporting for Pennsylvania, Arthur V. Morton writes 
that the most important and far-reaching matter of in- 
terest has been the changed attitude of the trust com- 
panies of Pennsylvania toward the Federal reserve sys- 
tem. Other matters of interest are authorization by 


state legislature in order that trust companies could de- 
posit their gold with the Federal reserve bank in exchange 


for Federal reserve notes in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers Association and the Trust Company Section of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 

Trust companies generally have joined the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities. 

The enactment of legislation: 

1. Empowering. banks and trust companies to accept 
drafts and issue letters of credit; 2. Modification of the 
state law governing reserves of trust companies; 3. Pro- 
vision for and appointment of a commission to codify and 
revise the state banking laws, with George B. Edwards, 
vice-president, Commonwealth Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
as chairman; 4. Passage of a new decedent’s law; 
5. Passage of a bill authorizing trust companies to invest 
in stock of the Federal reserve bank and to become mem- 
bers of the system. 

The activities of 1917 have brought into closer re- 
lation with one another the trust companies of the state, 
thus making the Trust Company Section of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association a ‘live and active body 
working for the interests of the institutions it represents. 

For Rhode Island, Henry L. Slader writes that one 
of the outstanding features in regard to the accomplish- 
ments of the past year was the activities of trust com- 
panies in the flotation of the various Liberty Loans. 
One of the larger trust companies of the state has joined 
the Federal reserve system, another has made application 
and several other companies have the matter under con- 
sideration. The War Savings Campaign is receiving the 
substantial support of the trust companies of the state. 

For Michigan, Ralph Stone reports very satisfactory 
conditions and increase in volume of trust business 
throughout the year. Earnings for 1917 reached a new 


high-water mark. Deposits, however, have suffered con- 
siderably on account of withdrawals for purchase of Lib- 
erty Bonds. Companies having bond departments report 
a very light business for a number of months past. 

For Iowa, F. C. Fisher reports that those institutions 
which have qualified to exercise fiduciary powers have 
very largely increased their business in that particular 
line during the past year. The bountiful crops which 
have been raised in the state and marketed at high fig- 
ures have produced a very large amount of new wealth, 
which in turn has created a desire for the conservation 
of estates through the medium of corporate trustees and 
executors. A modification of certain of the state laws 
governing corporate trustees is needed in order to further 
stimulate trust business in that state. 

C. S. McCain, in reporting for Arkansas, states that 
over $39,000,000 is shown in the composite trust com- 
pany statement during the past year and that fiduciary 
service is becoming very popular. 

In reporting for Arizona, G. H. Sawyer states that 
there is much legislation needed in order to give the proper 
stimulus to the development of trust business. Only one 
institution in the state is now actively engaged in this 
work. 

E. A. Wyld, in reporting for Oregon, advises that 
the passage of a new trust company Act in 1917 has ma- 
terially improved the conditions and regulations under 
which trust companies now operate. Companies existing 
previous to the passage of this law may continue to oper- 
ate without complying with its provisions. There are 
many advantages, however, in being known as a “con- 
forming” trust company. The new act as passed contains 
the following provisions: 


1. Supervision and examination by State Superintend- 
ent of Banks. 

2. Granting of broad trust powers similar to New 
York and Missouri. 

8. Granting of perpetual charters. 

4. Capital requirements graded according to popu- 
lation. 

5. Capital stock must be fully paid in cash and stock- 
holders are liable in double the amount of the par value 
of their holdings. 

6. Trust companies may transact a banking business 
on complying with the Banking Act and banks may trans- 
act a trust business on complying with the Trust Company 
Act. 

7. Exemption of trust companies from furnishing 
fiduciary bonds upon making proper deposit with the Su- 
perintendent of Banks. 

8. Restriction of trust fund investments. 
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9. Restriction as to the use of the word “trust” or 
“trustee.” 

10. Existing corporations may conform to the pro- 
visions of the act but cannot withdraw from its super- 
vision. 

11. The practice of law by trust companies is pro- 
hibited. 

For the State of Washington, G. F. Clark summa- 
rizes the situation by recalling the antagonistic attitude 
adopted during the past year in reference to trust com- 
pany activities. The attempt to curtail the powers of 
these companies, through a new banking and probate act, 
was frustrated. The trust companies of Washington may 
act as administrator, executor, trustee, etc., but may not, 
under the new law, solicit appointments in this connection. 
The operation of this law will, of course, tend to retard the 
development of all the trust companies in the state as 
trust business is primarily dependent upon educational 
campaigns and intelligent solicitation. 

A number of these companies have been materially 
strengthened and stabilized through membership in the 
Federal reserve system. 

In reporting for the State of Maine, Frank E. Smith 
supplies an interesting table showing the growth in de- 
posits of trust companies during the past twenty years. 
Since 1898 the number of trust companies has grown 
from seventeen to forty-nine and the assets from $9,000- 
000 to $104,900,000. 

New Hampshire trust companies, according to Arthur 
H. Hough, have made large increases in their capital and 
deposits and also the trust company idea is growing in 
all localities. 

F. G. Boyce, Jr., in submitting an abstract of reports 
of condition of the twenty-five trust companies of Mary- 
land, reveals notable increases as follows: total assets, 
$10,791,652.44; capital stock, $12,095; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $311,584; deposits, $12,636,677. 


The Farmers Loan & Trust Company, New York, 
which is one of the oldest financial institutions in the 
United States, has joined the Federal reserve system. 
This company was the first to make public announcement 
in the United States as a corporate trustee, which it did 
in the New York Evening Post of August 6, 1822. 


The Rhode Island Foundation 


An important advance step has been made during 
the past year in Rhode Island through the establishment 
of the “Rhode Island Foundation.” This is the newest 
community trust. The “Foreword” in the booklet issued by 
this foundation, states that: 

“Many persons conscious of their obligations to the 
community and state, desire to make gifts, large or small, 
for the public advantage, during their lifetime, or by 
means of devise or bequest under a will. 

“They often find difficulty, however, in selecting ob- 
jects for their generosity which are enduring in their 
nature and which they may be assured will permanently re- 
ceive safe, economical and intelligent management. 

“To aid such persons, the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company has prepared a plan to be known as the Rhode 
Island Foundation, under which it will become trustee of 
such funds as may be placed in its charge with this pur- 
pose in view, and which it offers for consideration in the 
following pages.” 

Under the heading “The Community Trust Idea and 


its Application to Rhode Island,” the following interesting 
information is also set forth: 

“More than a hundred years ago, on March 28, 1814, 
Obadiah M. Brown, of Providence, created, by will, a trust 
for the benefit of the public. He constituted and ap- 
pointed his ‘honoured father, Moses Brown, and beloved 
brother, William Almy,’ together with certain of his ‘be- 
loved friends,’ twelve in all, trustees ‘to receive and ap- 
propriate to benevolent purposes annually, or during each 
year,’ a liberal sum, principally ‘for the .benefit of our 
religious society,’ though not exclusively so that it be for 
the honor of truth: they, the said trustees, being at lib- 
erty to exercise their own judgment in peculiar and extra- 
ordinary circumstances.” 

The Community Trust idea, therefore, which the 
Rhode Island Foundation embodies, is not new, for long 
before there was in existence any corporation to under- 
take the task in his behalf, a Providence testator devised 
a plan which in its combined promise of permanence and 
flexibility, was the historic forerunner of what the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company now proposes to the liberal 
and farsighted people of the state. Wisely planned and 
faithfully executed, his trust is still being administered 
today. 


The Community Trust Idea in its Modern Form 


The Community Trust in its modern form, however, is 
due to the initiative of Mr. F. H. Goff, president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio, which es- 
tablished the Cleveland Foundation in 1914, almost ex- 
actly one hundred years after the creation of the Brown 
trust in Providence. 

In the three years that have elapsed since the estab- 
lishment of this foundation, donors and testators have 
taken advantage of its opportunities for the distribution 
of many millions of dollars, in deeds of gifts and in their 
wills, the income from which will presently be available for 
the benefit of the community, and the idea has spread to 
other localities, where it has been successfully developed. 

The purpose of the Cleveland Foundation has been 
summed up in a single phrase as “the upbuilding of Cleve- 
land.” The purpose of the Rhode Island Foundation is 
likewise the upbuilding of Rhode Island, the strengthening 
of philanthropy, the relief of distress, and the conserving 
of resources which might otherwise be dissipated. 


An Institution for Rhode Island 


By the provisions of the foundation its benefactions 
are limited to Rhode Island, but within these limits it will 
have a varied field for its helpful activities. It may aid 
permanent enterprises of a charitable or humanitarian 
character. It may supply an emergency fund in time of 
sudden disaster by fire, flood or epidemic disease. It may 
establish new means for the training of mind and hand, 
and for the uplifting of heart and spirit. 

Its aim is thus not merely the accumulation of funds, 
but the judicious and businesslike encouragement of such 
unselfish enterprises as make for healthier and happier 
conditions of life in this state. 


It is gratifying to learn from National Headquarters 
of the large number of trust companies that are co-operat- 
ing in the War Savings Campaign. The Trust Company 
Section would like to have the report read: “All Trust 


Companies Are in the Movement.” Will you help make 


it so? 
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ARE SAVINGS BANKS IN THE SAME POSITION AS 
COMMERCIAL BANKS PRIOR TO THE RESERVE SYSTEM? 


have been the banking situation were there no 

Federal reserve system during the present great 
conflict. Whatever conjecture may presume, there is no 
doubt but that economic and banking stability has been 
effectively maintained through the instrumentality of 
the system, without which, today, every banker in the 
land would feel a great loss. 

Presumably, the only class of banking institution 
where material apprehension has existed as the result 
of the financial exigencies of war, has been the savings 
banks, particularly the mutual savings banks, which had 
no “house of refuge” that they would be permitted to 
enter. The incessant and in some cases heavy withdrawal 
of funds incident to the operation of war finance has 
caused anxiety that was universal. 

The War Finance Corporation bill, now before the 
Congress, effectively provides an antidote; it would em- 
power the corporation to “make advances from time to 
time, upon such terms, not inconsistent herewith, as it 
may prescribe, for periods not exceeding ninety days to 
any savings bank or other banking institution which re- 
ceives savings deposits, on the promissory note 6y notes 
of the borrowing institution whenever the corporation 
shall deem such advances to be necessary, or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war or important to the public 
interest: Provided, That such note or notes shall be secured 
by the pledge of securities of such character as shall be 
prescribed by the board of directors of the corporation 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
market value of which, at the time of such advance (as 
estimated and determined by the board of directors of the 
corporation) shall be equal in amount to at least 125 per 
cent. of the amount of such advances: Provided, Further, 
That the rate of interest charged on any such advance 
shall not be less than 1 per cent. in excess of the rate 
of discount for ninety-day commercial paper prevailing 
at the time of such advance at the Federal reserve bank 
of the district in which the borrowing institution is lo- 
cated. The corporation shall retain power to require ad- 
ditional collateral security at any time.” 

While this measure will give the savings banks a 
temporary means for possible relief during the war, still 
there may appear from time to time, in the future, condi- 
tions that may demand similar relief. Many bankers 
before the operation of the Federal reserve system, re- 
lentlessly opposed its creation. Today, not a banker would 
fail to support it. Have savings bankers the same atti- 
tude today as the commercial bankers had in those days 
toward eventually joining the Federal reserve system? 
That is the point to be discussed. 

There is only one way for a savings banker to justify 


Tis question oftentimes arises as to what would 


his desire to enter the Federal reserve system, namely, 
by investing a reasonable portion of the bank’s assets in 
liquid securities, to the end that there may be available in 
times of necessity paper eligible for rediscount at a Fed- 
éral reserve bank, thereby being able to secure currency 
to adequately fill the demands of depositors when the ex- 
igency for doing so arises. 

The Savings Bank Section, March 1, started a cam- 
paign of education to promote a better understanding on 
the part of the savings banker of this vital matter. A 
confidential bulletin was mailed to every member of the 
section and to every non-member mutual savings bank in 
the United States. Hon. Paul M. Warburg, Vice-Gover- 
nor, Federal Reserve Board, wrote the following article 
for the section which was incorporated in the bulletin: 

“You have asked me to give you an outline of a pos- 
sible basis upon which savings banks might establish a 
relationship with the Federal reserve system—a relation- 
ship that, to them, must, of course, be of the highest value 
as it would afford the protection which they will always 
require. I am not referring particularly to the present 
emergency—there will always be periods when savings 
banks will be apprehensive of large withdrawals on the 
part of their depositors, and it is this apprehension, both 
on the part of the depositor and the savings bank itself, 
which often creates embarrassing situations that can be 
avoided if there is confidence that reasonable, and even 
substantial withdrawals can be promptly met. 

“The problem has been before the Federal Reserve 
Board almost continually since the inception of the Fed- 
eral reserve system. While it has been clear to both 
parties that relationship should be established, the diffi- 
culty has been two-fold; first, a great many savings 
banks (mutual savings banks in particular) are not in a 
position to make a capital contribution, and second, the 
Federal reserve system has not been in a position to offer 
to the savings banks a sufficient degree of relief on ac- 
count of the lack of eligible paper that savings banks 
possess. Under the circumstances, savings banks do not 
see what they would gain, nor does the Federal Reserve 
Board see how it could help the savings banks to any 
satisfactory degree. 

“From time to time the Board prepared amendments, 
some of which were introduced in Congress. These 
amendments proceeded on the theory that the savings 
banks needed the Federal reserve system more than the 
Federal reserve system needed the savings banks; that, 
as a matter of fact, the savings banks would be more of 
an onus than a bonus to the system; that, therefore, 
the savings banks should place themselves in a position 
where they would own assets of a sufficiently liquid char- 
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acter to enable the Federal reserve banks, while giving 
due consideration to their sacred duty of maintaining the 
reserves of the country in a liquid state, to give the sav- 
ings banks relief. 

“From this point of view, the amendments contem- 
plated by the Federal Reserve Board were based upon the 
theory that savings banks should possess themselves of 
bankers’ acceptances, of a certain class of commercial 
paper, municipal warrants and obligations of the United 
States, all of which could either be purchased or redis- 
counted direct by the Federal reserve banks or could be 
used as collateral for paper which the Federal reserve 
banks might acquire. 

“T understand that it is your object to carry on an 
educational campaign along these lines, and I can but 
say that this appears to me as the only way of approach. 
Savings banks, with their heavy structure of deposits, 
ought to be in a position where they do not rely exclusively 
upon the securities market or on loans to be granted by 
other banks on the basis of securities. The time when 
savings banks require liquid funds is usually a time when 
securities can be sold only at a great sacrifice, if at all. It 
is an element of safety which savings banks cannot afford 
to neglect to have a certain portion of their assets in 
absolutely liquid investments. Even if the question of 
establishing a relationship with the Federal reserve system 
were not involved at all, J am strongly of the opinion that 
savings banks should cease to invest their funds exclusively 
in obligations of corporations, governments and municipali- 
ties, and should somewhat distribute the risk by carrying 
a certain proportion of their assets in liquid paper. 

“Some of the more progressive states have already 
enacted legislation along these lines. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of California, Connecticut and Michigan. Espe- 
cially is the California law well worth studying with 
respect to its provisions covering the commercial paper 
that savings banks may buy. I know that in Europe, 
in many states and municipalities, savings banks invest 
heavily in bankers’ acceptances. While the interest return 
from these acceptances, at times, does not equal the inter- 
est return to be expected from investments in securities, 
there is, on the other hand, no such shrinkage in price in 
connection with acceptances such as affects savings banks 
so seriously whenever they are forced to liquidate their 
securities. 

“T welcome most heartily the effort of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers Association to 
bring about a better understanding on the part of the 
savings banks of this feature of their problems, and I 
sincerely hope that the efforts of the Association will re- 
dound with success.” 

It may be enlightening to refer to the California 
Banking Law, Article II, Section 67, Sub-division I: 


No savings bank shall loan money except on adequate 
security of real or personal property, and no such loan 
shall be made for a period longer than ten years. No 
such loan shall be made on unsecured notes; provided, that 
a savings bank may discount or purchase bankers’ accept- 
ances of which the acceptor is a bank or trust company 
having a paid-in capital of $1,000,000. Said bankers’ 
acceptances shall be bills of exchange of tk: kind and 
character defined and made eligible under the Federal 
Reserve Act and the then current regulation of the Federal 
Reserve Board for rediscount or for purchase in the open 
market by a Federal reserve bank; provided, however, 
that no savings bank shall at any time acquire by dis- 
count or my pee an amount of such bankers’ acceptances 
greater than 5 per cent. of its deposits, nor shall any sav- 
ings bank acquire, directly or indirectly, by discount or 
purchase, any such bankers’ acceptances from any one 
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acceptor in an amount which shall exceed 5 per cent. of 
the capital and surplus of such bank; and provided, that 
a savings bank may discount or purchase a bill which 
must comply with the following requiremen‘s: 

(a) It must be a bill issued by a solvent indi- 
vidual or firm or corporation engaged in mercantile 
or manufacturing business in the United States that 
makes statements of its condition duly ascertained and 
certified to by a certain public accountant. Copy of such 
a certified statement shall be on file in the office of the 
savings bank discounting or purchasing such bill in a 
file maintained for such purpose. Said statement shall 
have been issued within the preceding twelve months 
and shall consist of a balance sheet showing quick 
assets, slow assets, permanent or fixed assets, current 
liabilities and accounts, short-term loans, long-term 
loans, capital and surplus. Accompanying said balance 
sheet shall be a copy of a statement from the borrower 
concerning the following: 


(1) The nature of the business. 

(2) All contingent liabilities such as indorse- 
ments or guarantees. 

(3) Particulars respecting any mortgage 
ae and whether there is any lien on current 
assets. 

(4) The maximum and minimum liabilities of 
the individual, firm or corporation during the 
twelve months previous to the date of audit. 

(b) It must be issued by an individual, firm or 
corporation, whose net worth is not less than two and 
one-half times the amount of its outstanding liabili- 
ties, nor less than $200,000. The quick assets of said 
individual, firm or corporation, consisting of mer- 
chandise, finished, raw and in process of manufacture, 
accounts receivable, bills receivable and cash, shall not 
be less than two times its outstanding quick liabilities 
as shown by said statement. 

(c) It must have a maturity of not more than six 
months. 

(d) It must have arisen out of actual commercial 
transactions; that is, be a bill which has been issued 
or drawn for industrial or commercial purposes or the 
proceeds of which have been or are to used for 
such purpose. No bill shall be eligible for discount or 
ec ne by a savings bank, the proceeds of which 

ave been used or are to be used for any of the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(1) For permanent or fixed investments of 
any kind, such as lands, buildings, machinery, in- 
cluding therein additions, alterations or other 
permanent improvements except such as are prop- 
erly to be regarded as costs of operation. 

(2) For investments of a merely speculative 
character, whether made in goods or darelee. 

(3) Must not have been issued for carrying 
or trading in stocks, bonds or other investment 
securities. 

(4) Must not be a bill of an 
or corporation which has under pledge or hypothe- 
cation any of its age assets, or which has 
any contingent liability arising from the redis- 
count of bills receivable, or from accommodation 
+ rece, of such individual, firm or corpora- 

ion. 

The word “bill” when used in this section shall be 
construed to include notes, drafts or bills of exchange, and 
the word “goods” shall be construed to include goods, 
wares or merchandise. 

ay | savings bank purchasing or discounting such 
paper shall have in a file maintained for the purpose, let- 
ters from banks and merchants or mercantile reports bear- 
ing upon the credit and standing of the person, firm, co- 
partnership or corporation whose paper is under discount. 

No savings bank shall at any time acquire by discount 
or purchase an amount of such commercial paper greater 
than 5 per cent. of its deposits nor shall any savings banl: 
acquire, directly or indirectly, by discount or purchase, any 
such commercial paper of any one person, firm, co-partner- 
ship or corporation in an amount which shall exceed 5 per 
cent. of the capital and surplus of such bank. 


It is well for savings bankers to consider this question 
most seriously. M. W. H. 


individual, firm 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 
PRESIDENT 
JOHN McHUGH, View Prunes Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
ew York, N, Y, 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
STODDARD JESS, President First National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEB 
THOMAS B. McADAMS, Vice-President Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va, 
SECRETARY 
JEROME THRALLS, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


MONTHLY CLEARINGS 


New Method for Collecting Non-Clearable Items 


The New York Clearing House Association has or- 
ganized a department for the collection of non-clearing 
house items, for its fifty-nine members. As a try-out 
proposition the collections are limited to a certain dis- 
trict and to a certain number of corporations, firms and 
individuals. Clean bills only are handled. They are de- 
posited with the clearing house manager at or before ten 
o’clock a. m., are presented to the payer with the under- 
standing that they must be paid or returned to the clear- 
ing house collector for valid reason before one o’clock p. m. 
of the same day. ‘ All unpaid items are returned to the 
depositing member before three o’clock p. m. 

The manager’s checks, tickets for unpaid items and 
checks received by the clearing house collectors in pay- 
ment of items presented by them are all cleared through 
the regular exchanges on the day following their issue. 

This scheme affords a great saving in time, labor and 
expense. One check will pay the items of fifty-nine banks, 
and but one collector will be required for all. 

The Secretary of the Clearing House Section will 
gladly furnish any additional information that may be 
desired. 


Machines and Modern Methods Follow the Boys 


How can we get along without the boys who are 
leaving our service to take their places in the ranks of 
the nation’s defenders. This is the question bankers 
everywhere are asking. A partial answer lies in the use 
of labor-saving devices and modern methods. Why enter 
on your transit records and books “Prosperity Exchange 
Bank, Kansas City, Missouri,” when there is a system 
designed for your use under which the entry—18-13— 
serves the self-same purpose? Why have a clerk labor for 
hours over long columns of figures when by the use of an 
adding machine the same work can be done in a few mo- 
ments. The Universal Numerical System is a short, safe 
method of substituting numbers for names and localities. 
Under this system banks, cities, towns and states are 
designated by numbers. Any bank can use it. The 
“Key to the System” is a cloth-covered book containing 
a full explanation of the system and two lists of the banks 
and trust companies of America. One list arranged in 
alphabetical order with reference to states, town and 
banks, the other in numerical order, so if you have the 
name you can turn to the alphabetical list and get the 
number. In the course of recording 500 checks under 
this system a clerk may be required to enter 2,500 figures 
instead of 3,500 words or over 18,000 letters. This book, 
“Key to the System,” will be furnished by the Clearing 
House Section, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York city, or 
it can be purchased from Rand-McNally & Co., the Sec- 
tion’s agents in Chicago, Ill. The price is $1.50. 


Bureau of Information for Tulsa 


The Clearing House Association of Tulsa, Okla., is 
being reorganized along the most modern lines. A credit 
information bureau and an examination department are 
among its new and valuable features. The clearing house 
examiner system should be instituted by every association 
that serves a sufficient number of banks, the examination 
of which require the services of one or more men. Through 
this system the credits of the community can be protected, 
losses can be greatly reduced and the methods and prac- 
tices among the banks can be made more safe and sound. 
The value of clearing house examinations is established 
by the fact that no depositor has ever lost a dollar because 
of the failure of a bank which at the time of such failure 
was under clearing house examiner supervision. Close 
supervision by and the counsel and advice of a good clear- 
ing house committee is of inestimable value to any bank. 


Are You Cont¢mplating a Change? 

If you are not satisfied with the system you are using 
in certain departments of your bank and desire to change 
and improve your forms, you will find many suggestions 
of value in the book prepared by the Clearing House Sec- 
tion. It contains a treatise on bank accounting and 300 
suggested forms for use of state and national banks. The 
book is morocco bound. It is worth the price—$5. Send 
your check to the Secretary of the Clearing House Section. 
The book will be sent to you by return mail. 


The Youngest Member 

The Saginaw Clearing House Association of Saginaw, 
Mich., joined the Clearing House Section February 14, 
1918, thus availing itself of the privilege of exchanging 
ideas, views and experiences through the section with the 
associated banks of 234 cities. There never was a time 
when there was greater need for close co-operation than 
the present. The banks must stand and work together. 
There is no way in which they can do this more effectively 
than through their respective clearing houses and through 
the Clearing House Section. 


An Automatic Conveyor 

No Protest instructions under the old method were 
often lost on their way. The new plan provides a means 
whereby they are automatically conveyed through any 
number of hands to the final collecting agent. It is known 
as the “No Protest Symbol Plan” and can be introduced 
by any bank at an expense of not over one dollar. It will 
save labor, time and trouble, and will obviate many claims 
and disputes. If you are using the plan, tell your banker 
friends about it. If you are not using it, write to Jerome 
Thralls, Secretary of the Clearing House Section for full 
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information. It will be cheerfully furnished without cost 
to you. More than 10,000 banks are using this plan and 
praise it highly. 


Meeting of Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee of the Clearing House Sec- 
tion will hold its mid-year meeting at Hot Springs, Ark., 
Monday, April 23, 1918. The affairs of the section will 
be rounded up at that time and a schedule of activities for 
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the remainder of the year will be worked out. You are 


invited to submit to the Secretary of the section any propo- 
sition which you think deserves and should receive the 
consideration of the Executive Committee at this meeting. 


Total Bank Transactions 
Total Bank Transactions represent a most valuable 
line of statistics. They are a real barometer of business 
(Continued on page 668) 


COUNTY CLEARING HOUSE AND BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


BY F. B. BRADY, Vice-President Peoples Trust Company, Chillicothe, Mo. 


It is demanded at this time that every line of business 
activity organize and co-operate for the purpose of pro- 
ducing, economizing and conserving the resources of our 
country that are incidental to the carrying on of our 
war. It is necessary in carrying out this mandate that 
our banking organizations from the American Bankers 
Association down to the smallest organization be active, 
energetic and capable of carrying out in detail any order 
that may come from the men who are at the head of the 
nation working out the plans for financing the war. 

There are no greater and better factors through which 
this work can be efficiently done at this time than clearing 
house and county bankers associations. It is important 
that these associations be formed in every county and 
in every city and town having three or more banking 
institutions. These associations should be active. They 
should hold regular meetings, and discuss questions that 
are vital to their business interests and such other ques- 
tions as may come up which are vital to their community 
and to the nation. 

These associations promote a closer business acquaint- 
ance among their members, thereby enabling them to co- 
operate upon matters affecting their own interests and the 
interests of the communities they serve. Their meetings 
afford a forum for free and friendly discussion; and foster 
intelligent consideration of questions relating to our finan- 
cial and commercial usages, together with the customs and 
laws affecting them. These close business acquaintances 
that naturally and necessarily come from these meetings 
enable us to find out that our competitor is an honorable, 
conscientious, likable man, fair in competition and square 
in his dealings. When we have reached this point, we 
control competition, and reduce to a substantial credit of 
the profits account many things without working any 
hardships whatever on our customers. There is no sane 
reason why matters of exchange, collection charges, credit 
information, bailment service, etc., cannot be reduced to a 
business basis without objection or hardship. There is no 
reason why the scattered borrower cannot be controlled and 
eliminated. These and many other problems can be solved 
when we get to know each other well. Great losses could 
oftimes be averted if we would unburden our business souls 
and give each other credit information. 

Local questions having a great community value may 
be discussed and handled through the medium of these 
associations. In many counties, the county agent would 
be unknown, had not the county bankers associations come 
forward to help, and in many instances to pay his initial 
salary. The results of the handiwork of this man are 
reflected in better farming, better live stock, better 


orchards, better house surroundings, and bigger bank de- 
posits. Other live questions may be discussed that will] 
bring about a better understanding of city and country 
folk and initiate a complete system of roads and road 
building. These, with other problems of common interest, 
will build a bigger and better citizenship. 

Our country has passed through two Liberty Bond 
issues. We promoted other campaigns in the interest of 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross. We are now interest- 
ing and educating our people in the purchase of War Sav- 
ings and Thrift Stamps. Other campaigns are soon tc 
follow. In carrying out this laudable and necessary work. 
the country clearing house and county bankers associa: 
tions have had a prominent part tc play. 

Their work is wholly distinctive yet co-operative. 
From experience, we know that the work was simplified 
and better results obtained where it was possible to work 
with and through these associations. No campaign can 
be successfully carried on without meetings being held and 
minutest details worked oui and placed in the hands of 
competent leaders. The clearing house and county associa- 
tions have served as ideal places for the formation of plans 
and systems for special work. Both Liberty Bond issues 
would have failed in their ideal purpose of placing bonds 
in the hands of the people had not these associations 
responded to the call through the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and state associations. 

The few things above mentioned are only incidental to 
the many advantages of having these associations formed. 
We enter through them to a great field of useful activity 
and service. Today it is every man to his ful! duty of 
citizenship. Every association active and busy. Every 
vommunity doing something to produce, economize and 
conserve our resources. These are the golden texts of the 
hour, and in keeping with these ideals you will find the 
work of the country clearing house and county bankers 
association doing their full duty. 

The strength of any system or structure is measured 
by the subordinate details upon which they rest. Our 
bankers’ association system is a pyramid of strength. The 
capstone is the great American Bankers Association with 
strata of state and group associations supporting it. Un- 
derlying these are the county and clearing house associa- 
tions as foundations upon which to rest. 

The strength of this great association pyramid is 
strong just in proportion as its base is strong. It is, there- 
fore, our duty to give these base associations our support 
and encouragement. To this end we urge that these asso- 
ciations may be organized, may prosper and may perform 
their functions in every locality throughout our land. 
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NATIONAL BANK SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL BANK SECTION 


PRESIDENT 
J. ELWOOD COX, President Commercial National Bank, 
High Point, N. C. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
OLIVER J. SANDS, President American National Bank, 
ichmond, Va. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WALTER M. VAN DEUSEN, Assistant Manager Mercantile Bank 
of the Americas 


SECRETARY 
JEROME THRALLS, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING NATIONAL BANKS 


At the suggestion of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
twenty bills affecting national banks have been introduced 
in the United States Senate and have been referred to the 
Banking and Currency Committee of that body. They 
include: 

1. (S3892—Amending Sec. 5200 of the National Bank 
Act) Prohibits national banks from making loans to their 
own officers, would require the approval of the majority 
of the Board of Directors of a national bank on loans to 
its directors. Would also limit the amount of commercial 
bills of exchange, etc., eligible for rediscount with Federal 
reserve banks that a bank may discount for any owner to 
25 per cent. of the capital and surplus of the discounting 
bank. This bill fixes the penalty for violation of any of 
its provisions at $5,000 and or imprisonment for not over 
one year. 

2. (S3893—Amending Sec. 5239 of the National Bank 
Act) Authorizes the Comptroller of the Currency to require 
the removal of any officer, employee or director who vio- 
lates any provision of the National Bank or Federal Re- 
serve Act or of any lawful regulation would also hold 
every director personally and individually responsible for 
damages to the bank and its shareholders sustained in 
consequence of such violations. Would further authorize 
the Comptroller to institute suit against offending officers 
and directors. 

3. (S3894—Amending Sec. 5147 of the National Bank 
Act) Requires directors to make oath of diligence, to own 
outright the requisite number of shares of stock, would 
prohibit the hypothecation of such shares and would 
disqualify and make ineligible for re-election within the 
year any director who should fail to forward his oath to 
the Comptroller of Currency within thirty days after his 
election. 

4. (S3895—Supplementing Sec. 5239 of the National 
Bank Act) Requires submission at each directors’ meeting 
of a complete list of all overdrafts allowed since the pre- 
ceding meeting; also requires the inclusion of a record of 
such overdrafts in the minutes of the meeting and that 
national banks shall conform to laws of their respective 
states pertaining to overdrafts. 


5. ($3898) Requires surety bond in an amount not 
under $1,000 from every officer and employee who handles 
or has custody of any funds or assets of the bank; also 
prohibits the erasure, removal by acid or otherwise of any 
entry made upon the books of a bank and provides such 
entries as must be changed shall be cancelled in ink and 
in such way as will leave the original entry legible. 


6. (S3899) Repeals the sixth section of the Act of 
July 12, 1882, requiring the redemption of national bank 
notes of banks whose charters are renewed or extended. 


7. (S3900—Amending and re-enacting 5172 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the U. S.) Provides for the engraving of 
the signatures of the president or vice-president and 
cashier on notes issued by national banks. 


8. (S3901) Provides that any national bank may, with 
the consent of the Comptroller, establish within the county 
wherein it is domiciled not to exceed twelve branches. The 
capital of the parent bank shall be increased upon the 
establishment of a branch or branches as follows: 

(a) For each branch opened in the city in which the 
parent bank is located 50 per cent. of the amount of capital 
that would be required by law for the parent bank. 


(b) For each branch established elsewhere within the 
county the same amount of capital that would be required 
by law for a national bank at the respective places. There 
is further provision that no national bank shall be per- 
mitted to establish a branch outside its own Federal re- 
serve district or outside of its own state. 


9. ($3902) Provides that a borrower who makes a 
false statement for the purpose of obtaining a loan or 
credit from or with the intent to injure or defraud a 
national bank shall be subject upon conviction to a fine 
of not over $5,000 and imprisonment for a period of not 
over five years. 


10. (S3903) Provides that a national bank shall not 
be permitted to invest or put in its bank or office building 
an amount greater than its paid-in capital and unim- 
paired surplus. 


11. (S3904) Provides that the Treasurer of the United 
States shall be privileged to sell thirty days after any 
national bank enters liquidation bonds securing the circula- 
tion of said bank. The law now provides for the lapse of 
sixty days before sale can be made. 


12. (S3905—Amending and re-enacting Section 5209 
R. S. of U. S.) Provides penalty of imprisonment of not 
over five years against receivers of failed national banks 
who embezzle funds or otherwise defraud the creditors and 
shareholders of such failed institutions. 


13. (S3906) Requires that every national bank shall 
keep a stock certificate book and a stock ledger of proper 
form, would also provide as to the method of transfer of 
stock, etc. 


14. ($3907) Provides a plan under which banks may 
be consolidated—adjustments of disputes and claims of 
minority shareholders may be made and the consolidated 
institution may assume responsiblity for the outstanding 
circulation of the banks included in the consolidation. 


15. (S3908) Provides that where the deposits of a 
national bank exceed ten times its capital and surplus, it 
shall, within sixty days after receipt of notice from the 
Comptroller of the Currency, increase its capital and sur- 
plus to an amount not less than one-tenth of its average 
deposits for the period of six months next preceding receipt 
of said notice. 


16. (S3909) Provides for the guarantee of a part of 
the deposits of all national banks. The fund to protect 
the guarantee would be advanced by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to be repaid from a fund to be raised through a levy 
of a tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent. against the agregate 
deposits of national banks after deducting from each bal- 
ance the amount by which it exceeds $5,000. Under the 
plan an depositor would be protected in an amount up 
to $5, q 


17. ($3910) Provides that any national bank that 
charges or receives interest at a rate above that fixed by 
the Revised Statutes of the United States shall in addition 
to the penalties now fixed be liable to the government for 
the interest as well as the principal on which the interest 
was taken. Shall also be subject to a penalty of $250 on 
each transaction involving the charge of usurious rates. 
Provision is made allowing a service charge of 25 cents on 
each note. The Comptroller will be required to report the 
facts to the Attorney General of the United States, who 
will bring action against the offending banks in the name 
of the government. 
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18. ($2911) Provides that national banks on vote of 
their respective boards may contribute to the Red Cross 
out of net profits available for dividends such sums as they 
may elect. 


Other bills introduced include: 


A. (HR8935—Amending Sec. 5219 R S of U. S.) Pro- 
vides that in determining the value of national bank shares 
for taxation purposes, bonds and other obligations of the 
United States Government may be deducted and that the 
taxation of national banks by any state shall not be at a 
greater rate than that assessed upon other moneyed capital 
in the hands of the individual citizens of such state. 

B. (HR10065) Requires receivers of failed national 
banks to file accounts in the district courts of the United 
States and gives stockholders, officers and creditors thirty 
days in which to file exceptions. 

C. (S3928—Amending the Federal Reserve Act) Pro- 
vides for the establishment of the Federal Reserve For- 
eign Bank of the United States to be chartered for twenty 
years to be located in New York city, authorized capital 
$100,000,000, paid up capital $20,000,000. The stock to be 
offered to the public and to the banks any part not taken 
by them to be taken by the government. The dividends to 
be cumulative; limited to 5 per cent. The bank to be 
tax exempt. One-half of the net profits above 5 per cent. 
until the surplus has reached 50 per cent. of the outstand- 
ing capital shall accrue to the government, thereafter all 
over 5 per cent. net shall be paid to the government. The 
bank shall be under the supervision of the Federal 
reserve bank. Shall have nine directors with terms from 
one to nine years to be appointed by the President of 
the United States with the approval of the Senate. The 
nine to elect a managing committee of five from among 
their members. This committee to include a governor, a 
vice-governor and a Federal reserve agent, so designated 
by the President. The bank will take over the foreign 
functions of the Federal reserve banks, will also act as 
agent for member banks, other banks and bankers (for- 
eign and domestic) in both deposit and discount lines. 
Will be privileged to issue notes on the same basis as the 
Federal reserve banks, buy and sell at home and abroad 
bonds and notes of the United States and foreign govern- 
ments, bills, notes, short time, revenue bonds and warrants 
of states, counties, districts, etc. 

D. (83714) Provides for a $500,000,000 War Finance 
Corporation — domiciled in Washington, D. C., with 
branches where needed, with charter for not more than 
ten years and with life not over six months beyond the 
period of the war; with government capital; managed by 
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the Secretary of the Treasury and four other directors to 
be appointed by him. It is to assist in financing operations 
essential to the conduct of the war to aid in the securing 
of new capital for and the re-financing of persons, firms 
corporations and associations whose operations are ex. 
tensive, who depend upon the public for their capital and 
whose efforts to secure capital might conflict with the 
government’s financial program if not properly directed, It 
may: 

(a) Make from one- to five-year advances to banks 
bankers and trust companies on approved collateral. . 

(b) Make ninety-day advances to savings banks on 
certain collateral. 

(c) Make loans to individuals, firms, corporations and 
associations in exceptional cases. 

Buy and sell bonds and other obligations of the 
United States. 

(e) Put out its own obligations to the maximum out- 
standing at any one time of $4,000,000,000. 

(£) License or decline to license any capital issue of 
$100,000 or over; have control of all such issues of indi- 
viduals, firms, corporations and associations that are 
floated with the public. 

(g) Call upon Federal reserve banks to act as its fis- 
cal agents. 

(h) Deposit its funds with the Federal reserve or 
member banks. 

The Federal reserve banks may buy and sell the obli- 
gations of the War Finance Corporation and may issue 
notes against them the same as against government bonds. 
These obligations are exempt from taxation except for 
inheritance, estate and graduated additional income taxes. 

JEROME THRALLS. 


Meeting of Executive Committee 


The annual Spring Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Bank Section will be held at Hot 
Springs, Ark., Monday, April 22, 1918. It will be the 
purpose of the committee to carefully examine into the 
affairs of the section, to consider pending legislation and 
other matters affecting national banks and to outline a 
schedule of activities for the remainder of the year. 
Kindly communicate with the Secretary of the section such 
propositions as you think should be considered by the 
Executive Committee at this meeting. 


MONTHLY CLEARINGS 


(Continued from page 666) 


growth and development, and should be reported each week 
to the Clearing House Section. Forms on which to make 
the reports are furnished by the section. The figures for 
reporting cities are published quarterly in the JOURNAL. 
Bradstreet’s have temporarily suspended the weekly publi- 
cation of total bank transactions because of the frequent 
delays in getting the reports, due to overburdened tele- 
graph lines, ete. The reports will, however, be published 
by Bradstreet’s quarterly. A number of the larger clear- 
ing houses are now considering the proposition of compil- 
ing and reporting these figures. 


Service Charge Plan Started 

The following resolution recommending a_ service 
charge of 50 cents per month against all accounts averag- 
ing a balance of less than $100 was adopted by the Bankers 
Association of Washington, D. C., after mature considera- 
tion of a report of a special committee that had made care- 
ful study and a thorough investigation of all phases of 
this subject. Thousands of accounts are being carried by 


banks at a loss. The various clearing houses should fol- 
low the lead of Washington and put every account on a 
paying basis: 


Resolved, It is the sense of this association that de- 
positors in the bank and trust company members of this 
association, whose checking accounts show that they are 
being carried by said depositories as a matter of conveni- 
ence to said depositors, and at a loss to the said banks and 
trust companies, should be required to pay for the service 
rendered; 

Be It Further Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 
Bankers Association of the District of Columbia that every 
checking account carried by its members which does not 
show a balance of $100 is a convenience account for the 
benefit of the depositor, and is carried by said members at 
a loss which should be recovered by an assessment against 
the depositor who enjoys the service; 

Be It Further Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 
Bankers Association of the District of Columbia that its 
members, beginning April 1, should make a service charge 
of not less than 50 cents a month against every depositor 
whose checking account shows a balance of less than $100 
at any time during the month. 
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STATE BAN 


K SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE BANK SECTION 


PRESIDENT 
Fk. D. HUXFORD, President Cherokee State Bank, Cherokee, Iowa. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


c. B. HAZLEWOOD, Vice-President Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
J. W. BUTLER, President af oe Guaranty State Bank, Clifton, 
Texas, 
SECRETARY 
GEORGE E. ALLEN, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


State Banks and Agricultural Development 


Editor, JOURNAL of the American Bankers Association: 


In the December number of the JOURNAL-BULLETIN, 
Dr. William A. Scott of the University of Wisconsin 
called attention to the competition that state banks might 
expect from institutions organized under the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. Dr. Scott more than intimated that the 
state banks might lose much of their present farm mort- 
gage business, and indicated that their future usefulness, 
both to the public and to themselves, might be in the field 
of commercial banking. In some of the articles contrib- 
uted by heads of state banking departments to the Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL-BULLETIN, similar ideas are expressed. 
Such opinions are undoubtedly well founded, but in my 
judgment they are based a little too much upon the theory 
that agricultural conditions will remain practically un- 
changed. The fact is not fully realized that a revolution 
in agriculture has begun. The agricultural departments 


of the United States Government, and of nearly all of the 
states that make up the union, have been and are doing 
much to improve agricultural methods by means of edu- 


cation. Little has been undertaken, however, in the way 
of reclaiming the millions of acres of land covered with 
stumps or exhausted through ruinous methods of farm- 
ing. This seems to me to be the most important field of 
future activity, not only on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and individual states, but also of banking in- 
stitutions familiar with agricultural conditions and 
necessities. 

The Governor of Oregon has just appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the development of cut-over timber 
land in that state. Among the members of such commit- 
tee are several leading bankers, and the indications are 
that the committee means business. The proposition is 
financial as well as scientific, and seems to offer an op- 
portunity to bankers to engage in a business that com- 
bines the features of commercial banking and investment 
banking without undue plunging into the investment field. 

When the war is over there promises to be a super- 
abundance of dynamite manufactories and plenty of men 
familiar with the use of explosives. Then will come the 
age of dynamite in the development of agriculture. The 
use of explosives in the removal of stumps from cut-over 
timber land is already pretty well understood. The draw- 
backs are the cost of dynamite and the scarcity of men 
who know how to use it. There is another field for dyna- 
mite, however, not yet so well understood. This field 
is subsoiling land that has been exhausted by the ruinous 
policy of over-cropping and under-fertilizing. 

The blasting of soil for tillage purposes was first 
tried more than a generation ago. Since 1900 the prac- 
tice has become general in many sections of the country, 


particularly in those localities where orcharding is one 
of the main businesses. As a general statement of the 
proposition, it may be said that soil blasting is to be re- 
garded largely as intensive tillage. Its benefits are de- 
rived from its physical breaking and mixing, opening and 
loosening of the soil, and show themselves in the form of 
better drainage, an increased supply of moisture in dry 
weather and better root penetration, and, because of these, 
in the greater fertility of the soil. 

The movement to blast soil at first popularly was 
called “deep plowing” or “plowing with dynamite” but 
most farmers have come to know that blasting scil is in 
no sense plowing it. Blasting will not replace ordinary 
plowing nor can plowing be made to do the work of blast- 
ing. The whole subject of tillage must be taken up when 
soil blasting is considered; in other words, blasting is 
one spoke in the wheel of the proper methods of soil 
handling. 

A good deep plowing or thorough harrowing opens 
up the soil so roots can penetrate it easily; this intro- 
duces air which helps to maintain moisture in dry 
weather, and which exposes a new part of the soil to 
frost and sun. A new supply of the plant food elements 
which the soil contains is liberated or, in other words, the 
liberation is hastened and the crops are given a better 
chance to grow. 

Tillage alone, of course, will not keep land from run- 
ning down. Plants also are needed for supplying vege- 
table matter in the soil. Their dead roots and stalks 
hold the particles of the soil in crumbs, increase its mois- 
ture-holding capacity and help to maintain conditions 
under which further decomposition occurs continually. 
Without tillage the plants will not grow or at least will 
not become mixed with soil further down than a few 
inches. 


Under wild forest conditions with no tillage the fer- 
tility of the soil is maintained and even increased, but 
the processes are very slow and the result is long in com- 
ing. In orchard soil the processes must be hastened so 
that the natural forest changes of twenty-five years take 
place in one. 

When an explosion takes place in the soil the gases 
escape in all directions from the place where the dynamite 
or powder charge was located. Those gases which start 
downward and sideways soon curve upwards. Th2y 
travel sideways several feet through the soil. They lift 
the soil in mass and make it break and crumble, and 
can be detected rising from the ground over a circle ten 
to fiftegn feet in diameter about the position of the charge. 

The gases of an explosive will rebound from a sub- 
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stance that is extremely hard or resistant, but they try 
hard to travel in a straight line in the original direction. 
When confined in hard soil they strike against the resist- 
ance, and because of the soil not being firm enough to 
turn them aside it is broken and crumpled. They smash 
right through compacted sections. This fining and 
crumbling action can be compared to the effect of pound- 
ing up a brick with a hammer. The tens of thousands 
of particles that had been clinging together in one hard 
mass are separated. 


It is this fining and loosening which makes so valuable 
the particular kind of tillage which blasting gives. (It 
is. intensive tillage—the kind which is “manure.”) In 
modern agricultural practice intensive tillage is recognized 
as one of the best means of securing large crops—in fact, 
it is recognized as one of the best means of securing large 
crops and recognized as a necessity in orchards and in 
fields and gardens where intensive crops are grown. 
Blasting is tillage of the most intensive kind it is pos. 
sible to secure by any practicable means.— WARREN Day, 


CLOSE TO THEIR COMMUNITIES 


BY W. R. WILLIAMS, 
Superintendent of Banks of California 


A bank which is best able to operate in the closest 
harmony with the needs of the community in which it 
exists has the .greatest opportunity to develop its useful- 
ness and, consequently, its prosperity. 

State banks, by virtue of their accessibility to the 
law-making body, have every superiority in their ability 
to affect the creation of conditions governing their opera- 
tions. Banking laws, created and operated with a sympa- 
thetic purpose of promoting the best interest of the people 
of a state, give to the banks of such state supreme ad- 
vantages of service. Progress and development, in this 
regard, are always available; and state banks can render 
no greater service to their constituents nor profit to them- 


STATE BANKS 


selves than to be constantly on the alert and ready to take 
the benefit of every new opportunity and demand. 

In each state there should be an organization of state 
banks devoted to the study of local conditions and local 
possibilities, that they may know best what opportunities 
may be presented and what demands may be made. When- 
ever legislative action is required for the development of 
the welfare of the state, such organization should be the 
first to request it; and, if properly presented, very few 
legislatures would refuse to afford the desired assistance. 
Direct personal profit should never be the basis of such 
action, for then it would most likely fail, but the profits - 
will take care of themselves if the accomplishment of the 
purpose is really worth while. 


IN NEW YORK 


BY GEORGE I. SKINNER, 
Superintendent of Banks of New York 


I am pleased to report that during the year it has not 
been found necessary to close any trust company, savings 
bank or bank incorporated under the provisions of the 
Banking Law. In fact, no such institution has been closed 
by this Department in the last five years with the excep- 
tion of one small state bank having a capital of $25,000 
and total deposits of $44,788. The depositors with this 
institution have already received 50 per centum of their 
claims and a further payment will be made. It will be 
seen, therefore, that, figured upon a percentage basis, 
losses to depositors with state banks, trust companies and 
savings banks during these years have been almost infini- 
tesimal. 

The record of the trust companies and the savings 
banks of the state for long periods of time are even more 
remarkable. Since trust companies were first placed under 
the supervision of this Department in 1874 but seven such 
companies have been permanently closed by the Superin- 
tendent of Banks. Two of these companies paid depositors 
in full; another has already paid to depositors 70 per 
centum of their claims; and a fourth was swept away in 
the panic of 1907, so soon after its authorization that it 
never reported to or was examined by this Department. 

Since 1880 but three savings banks have been perma- 
nently closed by the Department. The depositors with two 


of these institutions were paid approximately 95 and 70 
per centum of their claims respectively, and the depositors 
with the third, which is still in liquidation, have received 
63 per centum of the amounts due them. 

During the year it became necessary to close one com- 
paratively small savings and loan association with total 
reported resources of less than $400,000 on account of 
crimes committed by trusted officers of the association, 
who had been connected with it during the greater por- 
tion of its existence of nearly thirty years. This was the 
first savings and loan association closed by the Depart- 
ment since 1912. The liquidation of this institution has 
‘progressed so rapidly that the Department can pay to 
shareholders at least 30 per centum of the amounts stand- 
ing to their credit upon the books of the association as 
soon as the necessary order from the Supreme Court can 
be obtained. 

It was also found necessary to close two institutions 
conducted by private bankers. Their failure was the re- 
sult of investments made before the Banking Law was 
applicable to them. It will be necessary to have these 
institutions liquidated in accordance with the Bankruptcy 
Law of the United States as private bankers have not been 
excepted from the operations of that statute. 


STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
ROBERT E. WAIT, Bankers Association, 
oc 


PRESIDENT 
GEORGE D. BARTLETT, Secretary Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


FREDERICK H. COLBURN, Secretary California Bankers Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 


T. H. DICKSON, Secretary Mississippi Bankers Association, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


CENTRAL STATES CONFERENCE 


The Central States Conference, comprising presi- 
dents and secretaries of state bankers’ associations of 
the central states, held its annual gathering at Chicago, 
February 18 and 19. There was a fine attendance which 
included, in addition to the “regulars,” a number of visit- 
ors and guests. They were: Charles A. Hinsch of Cin- 
cinnati, President American Bankers Association; J. L. 
Hamilton of Columbus, Ohio, ex-President American 
Bankers Asociation; Judge S. B. Montgomery of Quincy, 
Ill.; H. A. Moehlenpah of Clinton, Wis.; E. D. Dunham, 
of Onarga, Ill.; Fred. E. Farnsworth, General Secretary 
American Bankers Association; George E. Allen, Edu- 
cational Director of the Institute; L. W. Gammon, mana- 
ger Protective Department; B. A. Ruffin, Secretary In- 
surance Committee, American Bankers’ Association. 
George H. Richards of Minneapolis presided. Besides 
an interesting business session, the delegates enjoyed the 
usual Chicago hospitality. 

There was a meeting February 20 of the American 
Bankers Association’s Committee on Co-operation and Con- 
solidation of Activities of State Bankers’ Associations 
with the American Bankers Association, under the aus- 
pices of William George of Illinois, chairman. There was 
discission on the subject and the meeting was an inter- 
esting one. Practically all the delegates attended. A 
luncheon at the Union League Club was tendered by the 
Universal Military Training League, through Howard H. 
Gross, president and R. L. Crampton, vice-president. 

The program was as follows: 


Subjects for Discussion 


Combined “efforts of Secretaries to discourage prin- 
ters from taking orders for and delivering checks to 
strangers. 

W. C. Macfadden, North Dakota. 


Advisability of each Association furnishing a filing 
case to each member to contain all matter received 
from Association headquarters. 

G. H. Richards, Minnesota. 


Report from each Secretary as to what special line 
of activity was found most successful during the 
past year. 
What will be the leading features for 1918 conven- 
tions? 
Informal Talks 

Trade Acceptances—Harry Lawton, manager Foreign 
Department Fort Dearborn National Bank. 

Universal Military Training—R. L. Crampton, vice-pres- 
ident Universal Military Training League. 

Sales Campaign Certificates of Indebtedness—M. A. 
Traylor, director of Sales Seventh Federal Reserve 
District. 


The Third Liberty Loan—D. R. Forgan, president Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago. 

Correspondence Chapter A. I. B.—George E. Allen, Edu- 
cational Director. 

Demonstration Cannon Ball Alarm System. 

Officers elected by the Conference for the ensuing 
year are W. W. Bowman of Kansas, president and Frank 
Warner of Iowa, secretary. Major S. B. Rankin, who 
has just retired as secretary of the Ohio Bankers Asso- 
ciation, was elected an honorary member. The resolutions 
adopted follow: 


Excess Profits Tax 


Whereas, Under existing law the amount to be col- 
lected on the excess profit tax must be paid on June 15, 
and 

Whereas, It is thought that the amount involved will 
largely exceed the estimates made by the government, and 

Whereas, In our opinion the payment of the entire 
amount at any fixed date may cause an unnecessary and 
undesirable contraction of credit, 

Therefore, We believe that if it is not inimical to 
the best interest of the government, the law should be 
amended to provide for the payment of one-fourth of the 
amount on any fixed date, and the balance to be paid in 
equal instalments in thirty, sixty and ninety days there- 
after. 

War Finance Corporation 


Whereas, The Secretary of the Treasury has recom- 
mended the passage by Congress of a measure known as 
Senate (3714) providing for the incorporation of the War 
Finance Corporation with a capital stock of $500,000,- 
000, to be contributed entirely by the government, said 
corporation having authority to issue short time interest 
bearing obligations to the extent of $4,000,000,000. The 
funds so made available to be used in financing indivi- 
duals and corporations engaged in producing essentials 
required by the government in prosecuting the war, in- 
cluding dealing in government bond issues. 

Now, Therefore, Believing the measure to be abso- 
lutely necessary, under existing circumstances, to safe- 
guard the financial structure of the country, we hereby 
indorse said measure and urge Congress to give early 
consideration to the bill, and express the hope that favor- 
able action will result therefrom. 


Capital Securities Committee 


Whereas, The Federal Reserve Board has created a 
committee known as the Capital Securities Committee, 
appointed pursuant to the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and 

Whereas, Mr. Warburg, Mr. Delano and Mr. Hamlin 
have been appointed on said committee, and 
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Whereas, It is the province of this committee to pass 
upon proposed capital issues with a view of discouraging 
at this time the flotation of securities not necessary in 
the prosecution of the war, so that investment funds will 
be available for the purchase of government bonds, and 
other essential capital investments. 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we hereby ex- 
tend our hearty approval and moral support to the Capi- 
tal Securities Committee, having full confidence in their 
judgment and believing their decisions will be wise and 
helpful at this time. 

Following is a list of the delegates in attendance: 

Idaho: J. W. Robinson, Boise. 

Illinois: R. R. Ward, Benton; C. H. Ireland, Wash- 
burn; M. A. Graettinger, Chicago. 

Indiana: F. E. Davis, Tipton; Robt. 
Fairmount; Andrew Smith, Indianapolis. 

Iowa: ‘Parley Sheldon, Ames; Frank Warner, Des 
Moines. 

Kansas: Thomas B. Kennedy, Junction City; W. W. 
Bowman, Topeka. 

Michigan: Mrs. H. M. Brown, Detroit. 

Minnesota: A. C. Gooding, Rochester; E. L. Matt- 
son, Minneapolis; Geo. H. Richards, Minneapolis. 

Missouri: W. B. Sanford, Springfield; W. Keyser, 
Sedalia. 

Nebraska: Wm. B. Hughes, Omaha. 

North Dakota: C. R. Green, Cavalier; W. C. Mac- 
Fadden, Dakota. 

Ohio: S. B. Rankin, 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma: H. A. McCauley, Sapulpa; G. C. Robert- 
son, Lawton; E. P. Gum, Oklahoma City. 

South Dakota: R. E. Cone, Huron; Alex. Highland, 
Aberdeen; A. B. Darling, Mitchell. 

Wisconsin: William M. Post, Milwaukee; Ernest W. 
J. Perry, Fond Du Lac; Geo. D. Bartlett, Milwaukee. 


A. Morris, 


Columbus; R. H. Schryver, 


INTER-INSURANCE IN CALIFORNIA 


The executive council of the California Bankers 
Association at its midyear meeting January 12, discussed 
the proposed plans for the formation of an inter-insur- 
ance association by banks in that state. The president 
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of the association was authorized to appoint three mem- 
bers of the council who, with the president and secre- 
tary, shall constitute a committee to carry out the forma- 
tion of an insurance exchange. As a result of their 
efforts, considerable progress has been made already. 
Rules and regulations have been adopted, together with 
a title for the proposed organization, namely “California 
Bankers Inter-Insurance Exchange.” The committee are 
still working on arrangements for reinsurance and on 
the many things required by the statutes as a prelimin- 
ary to filing with the State Insurance Department an 
application for a license to do business. It is expected 
that the new organization will write fidelity bonds and 
burglary insurance for California banks, using the forms 
of policies as approved by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

A referendum taken in August, 1917, on the ques- 
tion of forming a company to write burglary insurance 
and fidelity bonds for banks showed that 78 per cent. 
of the members of the California association voted on 
the question submitted, as follows: 4383 for, 61 against, 
50 neutral; thus a total of 87 per cent. voted affirma- 
tively. 


CHARLES L. DAVIS DEAD 


Charles L. Davis, treasurer of the California Bank- 
ers Association and assistant cashier of the Wells Fargo 
Nevada National Bank of San Francisco, died January 
26 after a brief illness. He was fifty-three years old 
and had started his banking career in 1887 with the San 
Francisco Savings Union. He was a regular and well- 
known attendant at bankers’ conventions, especially on 
the Pacific coast. 


MAJOR RANKIN NOW AN “EX” 


Major S. B. Rankin, since 1891 secretary of the 
Ohio Bankers Association, has laid down the harness at 
last. His successor is R. W. Schryver, president of the 
First National Bank of Mt. Sterling. Major Rankin 
had held the office ever since the association was organ- 
ized and has been prominent in the counsels of the State 
Secretaries Section, of which he was president last year. 
Mr. Schryver is president of the First National Bank of 
Mt. Sterling. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


PLACE 
New Orleans 


ASSOCIATION 
Louisiana 
Florida 
Executive Council A. B. A., 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Hot Springs 
Oklahoma City 
Birmingham 
Galveston 
..-Hutchinson 
Mississippi ............. .. Clarksdale 
Georgia -....-Atlanta 
North Carolina Raleigh 
California Monte 
Tennessee 
Signal Mountain, near Chattanooga 
New Jersey 


DATE 
March 20-21 
April 5-6 
April 22, 23, 24 


Arkansas 
Oklahoma 
Alabama 


April 25-26 
May 8-9 

May 9-10-11 
May 14-15-16 
May 21-22 
May 21-22 
May 27-29 
May 22-23-24 
May 23-24-25 
May 23-24 
May 28-29-30 


May 


PLACE 

...-Atlantic City, N. J. 
Old Point Comfort 


ASSOCIATION 
Iowa 


DATE 
June 19-20 
June 20-21 
June 20-21-22 
June 21-22 


Virginia 
New England 

Eastern Point, New London, Conn. 
Minnesota .............. ...Mineapolis 
..Bend 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Illinois ... 
Delaware 
American Institute of Banking, 

Denver, Colo. 

American Bankers Chicago 
Wyoming Laramie 


June 27-29 
June 

June 

July 11-12 
Sept. 4-5-6 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 17-19 


Sept. 23-28 
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OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


INSTITUTE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
1918—E. G. McWILLIAM (ex-officio), Guaranty Trust Company, New York, N. Y.; J. C. THomson (ex-officio), Northwestern National 


Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; S 


D. Beckiey, City National Bank, Dallas, Tex.; Harry E. Hesrank, American Trust & Savings Bank, 


Springfield, Ohio; R. H. MACMICHAEL, Dexter Horton Trust & Savings Bank, Seattle, Wash.; R. A. Newet, First National Bank, Sana 


Francisco, Cal. 

1919—R. 
Conn.; C._H. CHENEY, First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Ratrray, Guaranty Trust Company, New York, N. Y 


Hecut (eg-officio), Hibernia Bank & Trust Orleans, La.; Geo. F. Kane, for Savings, Hartford, 
M. A. i 


NICKERT, Eighth National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; James 


1920—CLARENCE A. RATHBONE, Norwood Trust Company, Norwood, Mass.; Witrrep A. Roper, Bank of Commerce & Trusts, Rich- 
mond, Va.; JOSEPH A. SeaBorG, Mercantile Bank of the Americas, Para, Brazil; FraNK J. MAURICE, Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


President, R. S. Hecut, Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
7EORGE BE. ALLEN, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. Hducational Director, 


Educational Director, R. W. Hitt and M. W. Harrison, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


Northwestern 
Assistants to 
W. SPRAGUE, 


Vice-President, J. C. THOMSON, 
Board of Regents—O. M. 


Chairman, Professor of Banking and Finance in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; E. W. KEMMERER, Professor of Banking and Eco- 


nomics in Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.; 


C._W. ALLENDOERFER, First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; Frep, I. KENT, Bankers 


Trust Company, New York, N. Y.; Grorce E. ALLEN, ‘Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


Institute Study Courses Arranged for the 
Coming Year 


ELEMENTARY COURSES OF STUDY 


Elementary Banking 

For the benefit of the multitude of young men and 
young women engaged in banking under conditions inci- 
dent to the war—as well as others who need educational 
facilities of fundamental character—the Institute has de- 
signed a suitable course of study, adapted alike to class 
and correspondence instruction. The course of study thus 
provided consists of (1) a text-book entitled “Elementary 
Banking”; (2) a series of ten sets of practical exercises 
arranged in accordance with the respective chapters into 
which the text-book is divided; (3) a final examination in 
general review of the subject. In City Chapter study 
classes the cost of instruction in the Institute course of 
study in “Elementary Banking” is determined by local 
circumstances. To students enrolled in the Correspondence 
Chapter the cost of correspondence instruction in “Ele- 
mentary Banking”’—including (1) the prescribed text- 
book; (2) the serial exercises and (3) the final examina- 
tion in review—is fifteen dollars ($15), less one-third to 
officers and other employees of institutions that are mem- 
bers of the American Bankers Association. A MAJORITY 
OF MEN AND WOMEN IN BANKS NEED THE IN- 
STITUTE STUDY COURSE IN “ELEMENTARY 
BANKING” WHETHER THEY EVER DO ANY 
FURTHER EDUCATIONAL WORK OR NOT. The cost 
of the text-book on “Elementary Banking” without col- 
lateral instruction is $1.25 a copy for single copies or $1.10 
a copy in quantities of ten or more. These prices include 
transportation. 


Elementary Economic’ 


Economics is the science that deals with wealth—its 
production and its uses—and it so closely relates to bank- 


ing that the study of banking and the study of economics 
are inseparable. The Institute has accordingly provided 
an elementary course of study in economics to supplement 
the study course in “Elementary Banking.” Such study 
course consists of (1) a text-book entitled “Elementary 
Principles of Economics”; (2) a series of seven sets of 
practical exercises arranged in accordance with the 
respective topics into which the text-book is divided; (3) 
a final examination in general review of the subject. In 
City Chapter study classes the cost of instruction in the 
Institute course of study in “Elementary Economics” is 
determined by local circumstances. To students enrolled 
in the Correspondence Chapter the cost of correspondence 
instruction in “Elementary Economics”’— including (1) the 
prescribed text-book; (2) the serial exercises and (3) the 
final examination in review—is fifteen dollars ($15), less 
one-third to officers and other employees of institutions that 
are members of the American Bankers Association. The 
cost of the text-book on “Elementary Economics” without 
collateral instruction is $1.25 a copy for single copies or 
$1.10 a copy in quantities of ten or more. These prices 
include transportation. 


Elementary Certificates 


In City Chapter classes each of the two elementary 
courses of study is designed to occupy one evening a week 
during one school year from September to May, inclusive. 
In addition to such class meetings considerable outside 
study is required in order to accomplish the work pre- 
scribed. Correspondence students of average ability and 
industry should complete each elementary course in about 
a year. To students who pass final examination in both 
“Elementary Banking” and “Elementary Economics” the 
Elementary Certificate of the Institute is awarded. Such 
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Elementary Certificate is subordinate to the Standard Cer- 
tificate of the Institute awarded upon completion of the 
Institute standard courses of study hereinafter described. 
Enrolment in the Institute standard courses of study is 
restricted to (1) students who possess the Institute Ele- 
mentary Certificate and (2) students who have either had 
three years of experience in a banking institution or three 


years of study in a high school. 
STANDARD COURSES OF STUDY 


Commercial and Banking Law 

The Institute standard course of study in “Commer- 
cial and Banking Law” is not intended to make lawyers, 
but simply to impart to bankers sufficient knowledge of 
law to enable them to act in accordance with established 
legal principles and refer doubtful questions to a lawyer. 
In other words, bankers should know what is law and 
what is not; and thus be able to distinguish between law 
and a lawsuit. The Institute standard course of study in 
“Commercial and Banking Law” consists of (1) a stand- 
ard text-book; (2) a series of twenty-six sets of practical 
exercises arranged in accordance with respective chapters 
into which the text-book is divided; (3) a final examina- 
tion in general review of the subject. In City Chapter 
study classes the cost of instruction in the Institute course 
of study in “Commercial and Banking Law” is determined 
by local circumstances. To students enrolled in the Cor- 
respondence Chapter the cost of correspondence instruc- 
tion in “Commercial and Banking Law”—including (1) the 
prescribed text-book; (2) the serial exercises and (3) the 
final examination in review—is fifteen dollars ($15), less 
one-third to officers and other employees of institutions 
that are members of the American Bankers Association. 
The cost of the text-book on “‘Commercial and Banking 
Law” without collateral instruction is $2.50 a copy for 
single copies or $2.25 a copy in quantities of ten or more. 
These prices include transportation. 


Money and Banking 


The Institute standard course of study in “Money and 
Banking” is a logical combination of theory and practice. 
Banking has become a profession instead of a trade, and 
progressive bankers must not only know the practical 
methods of bank administration and accounting, but also 
have some understanding of banking history and banking 
principles. The Institute standard study course in “Money 
and Banking” consists of (1) a standard text-book; (2) 
a series of twenty-two sets of practical exercises arranged 
in accordance with respective chapters into which the text- 
book is divided; (3) a final examination in general review 
of the subject. In City Chapter study classes the cost of 
instruction in the Institute course of study in “Money and 
Banking” is determined by local circumstances. To 
students enrolled in the Correspondence Chapter the cost 
of correspondence instruction in “Money and Banking”— 
including (1) the prescribed text-book; (2) the serial exer- 
cises and (8) the final examination in review—is fifteen 
dollars ($15), less one-third to officers and other employees 
of institutions that are members of the American Bankers 
Association. The cost of the text-book on “Money and 
Banking” without collateral instruction is $2.50 a copy for 
single copies or $2.25 a copy in quantities of ten or more. 
These prices include transportation. 


Institute Standard Certificates 


In City Chapter classes each of the two Institute 
standard courses of study is designed to occupy one schoo] 
year from September to May, inclusive. When class meet- 
ings are held once a week considerable outside study js 
required. Without such outside study two class meetings 
in each week are necessary in order to accomplish in one 
school year the work prescribed in each of the Institute 
standard study courses. Correspondence students who 
have previously completed the Institute elementary courses 
of study or their equivalent should complete each of the 
Institute standard courses in less than a year. Credit is 
given severally for final examinations successfully under- 
gone, but Institute Standard Certificates are issued only 
to students who have passed final examination in both 
“Money and Banking” and “Commercial and Banking 
Law.” Enrolment in the Institute standard courses of 
study is restricted to (1) students who possess the Insti- 
tute Elementary Certificate and (2) students who have 
either had three years of experience in a banking institu- 
tion or three years of study in a high school. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


Class and Correspondence Instruction 


In City Chapters general meetings consisting of ad- 
dresses and discussions on banking and kindred subjects 
should be held monthly from September to May inclusive, 
and class work in the Institute study courses should be 
conducted semi-weekly or oftener during the same period - 
under the direction of a suitable instructor employed by 
the chapter and approved by the Institute. In corres- 
pondence instruction conducted by State Chapters, or the 
Correspondence Chapter, each student is supplied with 
prescribed text-books and collateral exercises. The ex- 
ercises in connectjon with each text-book are to be written 
by students and submitted to instructors whenever done. 
The work of students thus produced is corrected and re- 
turned with such criticisms and suggestions as may be 
helpful in each case. The personal relationship thus es- 
tablished between students and instructors stimulates 
ambition, and the fact that all lessons must be written 
insures thought and thoroughness. So far as actual ac- 
quirement of knowledge is concerned, the advantages of 
correspondence instruction fully offset its disadvantages. 


Combination Instruction 


The class method of education implies the personal 
association of students under the direction of an_ in- 
structor. The correspondence method provides for the 
individual instruction of students by mail. A combina- 
tion of class and correspondence methods is expedient 
where a number of duly enrolled Correspondence Chapter 
students can hold regular meetings. Under such plan no 
local instructor is required but students simply meet and 
discuss prescribed lessons under the leadership of some 
one of their own number. In the combination plan of 


instruction thus described the personal association of 
students is informal, and such association neither changes 
the individual relationship of correspondence students to 
Correspondence Chapter instructors nor implies any mod- 
ification of the character or cost of individual correspond- 
ence instruction. 
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Essential Knowledge 


The Institute courses of study contain the essential 
knowledge of banking and banking law that every banker 
must possess to achieve or merit any sort of success in 
the banking business. Such knowledge may be obtained 
from other sources than the Institute. Thousands of 
bankers have acquired it through experience. The Insti- 
tute merely provides the easiest and most direct way. 
Nothing, however, can be substituted successfully for the 
Institute courses of study. Institute graduation is the 
tangible result of Institute work—work that can be 
analyzed and inventoried—and the number and character 
of Institute graduates constitute the crucial test of Insti- 
tute achievement. 


Systematic Examinations 
The importance of systematic examinations cannot 
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be too strongly emphasized. Text-literature and lectures 
are educational food. Examinations are the process of 
digestion. The mind as well as the body requires exer- 
cise, and the student who ducks or dodges examination 
is like the dyspeptic who bolts his food or the athlete 
who sidesteps his training. The fact should be appre- 
ciated that examination is something more than measure- 
ment and certification. Students who realize that they 
are to be examined pay closer attention to their lessons. 
The process of examination also corrects omissions and 
misconceptions otherwise inevitable in any system of 
study. Examination is a fundamental necessity in prac- 
tical education and not a scholastic superfluity as some 
persons suppose or pretend to suppose. 


“Learning by study must be won, 
“Twas ne’er entailed from sire to son.” 


BY BRUCE BAIRD 
Chairman of the Committee on Transportation 


OW that the cold and stormy Winter, with its fuel- 
N less days and its banks of snow, is behind us, and 
Old Sol is beginning again to cast his rays of 
warmth and cheer all around, and we see occasional robins 
gayly hopping about and the tender leaves beginning to 
burst from their buds, and feel the Spring breeze, fragrant 
with the scent of early flowers, we are reminded that we 
stand on the threshold of Summer, with its days of relent- 
less heat, and its nights of humidity. So now is the time 
to arrange for a delightful and restful vacation. 

Take it in the early Fall, when nature is most brilliant, 
just before the Fall winds begin to blow, and at a time 
just midway between the July interest period and the 
Autumn rush; then is the time to enjoy and receive most 
benefit from such a vacation; it is at that time we are sure 
of having the warmth of Summer in the daytime and the 
chill of an Autumn night, cool enough to enjoy the luxury 
of a couple of blankets, and sleep as one can sleep only 


He never bragged of things that he had done, 
Nor boasted of the things that he would do. 


He never spoke of fights that he had won, 

Nor mentioned things that we already knew. 
He seemed to take for granted that his work 

Would show his worth, if worth at all he had; 
And when the firm employed him as a clerk 

He never said the system there was bad. 


Have You Arranged Your Vacation for 
September 17, 18, 19 YetP 


HIS WORK 


in the heart of the mountains in the vicinity of Denver. 

ARE YOU A HUNTSMAN? If so, you know that 
the ideal time of the year to hunt game of all kinds in 
native haunts is in the early Fall, so take down your gun, 
clean and oil it, unpack your hunting outfit, overhaul it 
carefully, and have everything in readiness to join the 
boys at Denver on September 17, 18, 19, for the Con- 
vention, and then a good hunt after it. 

ARE YOU A FISHERMAN? If so, you know that 
the Fall is the ideal time of the year for you to don your 
hip boots and cast “the fly” into some deep, quiet cut, where 
the “big ones” lie and bask in the sunlight. So look over 
your tackle, make sure of your reel, test your line, and 
then arrange to be with the boys at Denver on September 
17, 18, 19, for the Convention, and then for a good fish, 
where you can replenish your supply of fish-stories. 


ARRANGE YOUR VACATION NOW. 
I SAY, MAKE IT IN SEPTEMBER; 
BY THE WAY, SPEND IT IN DENVER 


He never told the boss how much he knew, 
He never let his chest puff up with pride. 
He merely did the best that he could do 
And took for granted folks were satisfied. 
He didn’t think he had to strut about 
Or men would think his shining light was hid; 
He thought good work would some day point him out, 
And what is more remarkable, it did. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER W. H. Franz 
Clifford Case A. Hoefner 
George Jessop, Jr. H. E. Lindeman 
Howard R. Strott J. C. Quinn 
Herbert W. Wilhelm Robert B. Tramo 

E. C. Wrede 


BUFFALO CHAPTER 


Melvin L. Baxter 
Damon Beard 
Wesley W. Campbell 


H. G. Cheetham 
Chas. H. Clesen 


Geo. Cooper 
Hugo C. Franz F. J. Donelly 
Frank Goodyear R. D. Fuller 
William O. Kelley Wm. Groh 
Earl Newkirk Benj. M. Haag 
Walter Powers S. J. Head 


George F. Rand, Jr. 
Herbert F. Schmidt 


J. W. Schenck 
Charles Throm 


E. S. Spencer 
Geo. Stebbins 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER F. R. Wegman 


I. Benzinger 
R. G. Campbell 


George Eberle Paul V. Barnes 


(BULLETIN BY THE 


Recent offerings of farm loan bonds by joint stock land 
banks have led to inquiries as to the difference between 
these bonds and those issued by the Federal land banks. 
The Farm Loan Act provided for both classes of banks, 
and authorized the issuance of bonds by both classes, 
with the provision that the bonds issued by the joint 
stock land banks “shall be so engraved as to be readily 
distinguished in form and color from farm loan bonds 
issued by Federal land banks.” The principal points of 
difference between the two classes of banks are: 

1. Each Federal land bank started with $750,000 
capital, principally subscribed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Joint stock land banks may incorporate with 


$250,000 capital, none of which is subscribed by the gov- 
ernment, 

2. The officers and directors of Federal land banks 
are appointed by the Farm Loan Board, while the officers 
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The Institute Honor Roll 


The following additional names of Institute men, who have entered the military and naval service of the United 
States, should be added to the list published in the February JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 


ROCHESTER CHAPTER 


Clayton D. Hutchins 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


FARM LOAN BONDS EXPLAINED 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD) 
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William A. Camman 
Wm. J. Cauldwell 
Herbert B. Childs 
Don Eckels 

Henry P. Garwood 


Francis P. Graves 
Philip Grimes 
Victor J. Heutschy 
J. G. Macbeth 
Roger Prior 

Paul Rothenberg. 
Stanley Tolley, Jr. 
H. L. Thomas 
Howard Ward 

L. G. Wurtz 


KANSAS CITY CHAPTER 


S. M. Long 
Gilbert W. Jones 
James M. Kemper 


SAN JOSE CHAPTER 


Franklyn L. Furst 
Neal McGrady 


and directors of joint stock land banks are selected by 
their stockholders. 

3. Each time that a loan is made by a Federal land 
bank its capital stock is increased to the extent of 5 per 
cent. of that loan. There is no such continuing increase 
in the case of the joint stock land banks. 

4. Each mortgage taken by a Federal land bank is 
guaranteed by a farm loan association of at least ten 
members. There is no such guarantee on the mort- 
gages taken by the joint stock land banks. 

5. All twelve of the Federal land banks are jointly lia- 
ble for bonds issued by any one of their number. There is 
no such joint liability among the joint stock land banks. 

Joint stock land banks are allowed to issue bonds to 
the extent of fifteen times their capital and surplus; their 
apointments are made by government appraisres; and 
they are under governmental regulation and inspection. 
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War Service Through War Saving 


BY JOHN S. DRUM 


President of the Savings Union Bank and Trust Company 
and State Director of War Savings for 
California (Northern) 


EN of banking experience, more than any other 
M group in the community, will understand and 

appreciate the vital economic aspects of the War- 
Savings plan, whereby the government expects to raise 
the sum of $2,000,000,000 from new savings during the 
coming year. 

Those who deal in money know it for what it is— 
a symbol only—a symbol of purchasing power which 
stands for the possessor’s command over labor and ma- 
terials. We measure our wealth, both as individuals and 
as nations, in terms of money, but we all know that the 
national wealth exceeds by hundreds of billions all the 
money in the world. 

When Congress appropriates twenty billions of dol- 
lars for war purposes, it means that the government is 
to be placed in control of labor and materials measured 
by that amount, which the people must pay for. 

If there were an inexhaustible supply of the kind of 
materials and type of labor which the government is 
calling into use in the production of the necessities of 
war, we could pay for them through the creation of great 
credits and continue to live as we did in the past. But 
when we know that the supply is limited and that no 
amount of money can increase it, we realize that unless 
the people reduce their normal demands upon the pro- 
ductive agencies of the nation through saving instead of 
spending, we are trying to lift ourselves by our boot 
straps. 

Recognition of this fact gave rise to the War-Savings 
plan. 

Great success has attended the two big Liberty Loan 
campaigns. Vast credits were raised to meet the imme- 
diate needs of the government. But while a few of the 
people—less than 10 per cent.—subscribed liberally in the 
aggregate, the bulk of the loans was taken up by the big 
financial, commercial and industrial interests of the coun- 
try. Most individuals who bought Liberty Bonds bought 
them out of their surplus, or with borrowed money. 
Very few gave up anything, made any real sacrifice or 
reduced their expenditures. Thousands of subscribers 
parted with their bonds almost as soon as they came into 
possession. And finally, 90 per cent. of the people made 
no investment at all. 

The big commercial, financial and industrial inter- 
ests can absorb Liberty Loans to a limited extent only 
without producing the condition known as inflation, re- 
sulting in higher prices and genersl economic disturbance. 
They must be relieved of as much of the burden as pos- 
sible, not only to minimize the evil of inflation, but to 
preserve their own financial strength. Hence the broad 
effort to secure a wide placement of the bonds in the 
hands of the investing public. 

Now, it avails nothing for an individual to buy a 


Liberty Bond if he sells it the next week or the next 
month, for two reasons: 

(1) When he trades his bond for merchandise, or 
sells it and buys merchandise of any kind, he takes back 
and appropriates to his own use as a consumer the labor 
and materials which he had previously provided for the 
government through his subscription, and 

(2) When he parts with his bond in the general 
market, it must be absorbed, and in practice is absorbed, 
by the financial, commercial and industrial interests 
which were intended to be relieved by the original wide 
placement. 

Subscriptions to government securities in war-time 
must come from thrift wealth to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, and must be accompanied by an actual reduction 
in the individual’s demands upon the productive sources 
of the country. It is idle to turn over to the government 
the means of buying materials and hiring labor with 
which to produce the necessities of war, and then by un- 
restrained spending compete against the very money so 
provided. 

The fate of this nation may depend upon the ability 
of the people to grasp these plain facts. The government 
can go part of the way on borrowed credits and compete 
with individual consumers on a basis of ever-increasing 
prices attended by a slowing-up of all production. But 
our ultimate needs must be paid for from thrift wealth— 
money saved instead of spent, present enjoyments fore- 
gone—in order that the government may have the right 
of way. 

The War-Savings plan is designed not to teach thrift 
and saving, but to teach the meaning of thrift and saving 
in war-time. It provides a special inducement to every- 
one, but particularly to the 90 per cent. of the population 
who have made no investment in Liberty Bonds, to prac- 
tice sensible economies in their daily living and lend the 
money they save to the government in return for a guar- 
anteed non-shrinkable security bearing 4 per cent. com- 
pound interest. War-Savings Certificates are within the 
reach of every man, woman and child. The plan con- 
templates a series of day-to-day investments from day- 
to-day savings throughout the whole year, amounting in 
the aggregate to two billion dollars, or twenty dollars 
for every man, woman and child. 

This is a small enough sum, but it must be remem- 
bered that the American people are not accustomed to 
practice economy or to save systematically. If the war 
goes on and the lesson of the War-Savings plan is learned 
in this first year, I predict there will be a bigger Thrift 
Loan, or its equivalent, in 1919. 

I have not touched upon the vital importance to the 
nation of every individual practicing self-denial as a con- 
scientious duty and the tremendous value of the kind of 
patriotism engendered thereby. Equally with the money 
and the things that money stands for, the government 
needs a will-to-win cn the part of the people, who have 
it in their hands to spend wastefully and impede the war 
machine or perform true war service through war-saving. 
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INSTITUTE CGHAPTERGRAMS 


KANSAS CITY CHAPTER 


The work of the chapter is bearing fruit, and it is 
with a feeling of satisfaction that we make outward ex- 
pression of it in these columns. Theodore S. Cady, treas- 
urer of our local chapter has been selected by the Fidelity 
Trust Company to create its new “Income Tax Help De- 
partment.” This service is for the purpose of conferring 
with customers and friends of the Fidelity, relative to 
their problems connected with the filing of income tax 
returns. Mr. Cady has specialized in the study of our 
income tax laws, and holds a graduate certificate in this 
chapter. The Fidelity did not stop there, but looking back 
over the list, she found two other A. I. B. men who 
deserved advancement. W. R. Snodgrass was chosen head 
of the new business department, and at a recent meeting 
of its board of directors, D. A. McDonald, who has been 
assistant treasurer for some time, and who has been with 
the Fidelity in various capacities since 1901, was elected 
a vice-president. G. H. James, another of the older mem- 
bers of the A. I. B., was made assistant cashier of the 
Interstate National Bank. Harry B. Walker, instructor 
of the “Law” class, has been giving the members some 
very practical lectures on the income tax laws recently 
with such marked success that they meet him after class 
and make dates for future meetings. The “Four-Minute 
Men” have been kept very busy since volunteering their 
services, speaking from one to three nights a week. M. H. 
Vanderveer, F. W.- Wilson, W. J. McNellis, D. K. Snyder, 
A. C. Hedrick, E. H. Green, W. H. Potts, L. M. Pence, 
J. Frank Jamison, W. E. Estes and Wm. Phares are all 
filling regular assignments. 

These additions have been made to our “Honor Roll” 
since it was published last month: S. M. Long, Gilbert W. 
Jones and James M. Kemper. All three of these men are 
from the Commerce Trust Company. The mid-year annual 
banquet of the chapter held at the Kupper Hotel, Tuesday 
evening, January 28, was attended by a large crowd, and 
thoroughly enjoyed by everyone. J. FRANK JAMISON. 


A LETTER WITH SOME SOUL 


The employees of the American Bankers Association 
are doing their best to promote the War Savings Campaign. 
One of the young ladies recently wrote the following letter 
to some of her friends: 

“Have just attended a very enthusiastic and inspiring 
meeting of The American Bankers Association Office War 
Savings Society, of which I am a member. This is the 
second society that was formed in the United States—the 
first having been organized in Washington, D. C. It was 
our fourth meeting. We started with the employees of the 
Association, about forty-five; today we have 199 members. 
Our total sales to date for the War Savings Stamps and 
Thrift Certificates are $1,049.30. 

“The greatest need of the government today is for 
ships—food and supplies for the army. The only way to 
procure these is for labor to be released from the unneces- 
sary pursuits and all material that is not essential to our 
living; viz., food, heat and shelter, to be conserved and 
used for the maintenance of the army and navy and the 
making of supplies and ammunition. 


“With this outline in mind, together with the money 
the government will have from the sale of the stamps and 
certificates that will be purchased through the thousands 
of war savings societies that are beginning to be organized 
throughout the nation, we will be able to make it possible 
for our brave army and navy to hold back the enemy and 
WIN THE WAR. We shall be able to give the govern- 
ment the money it needs, the labor and materials it needs, 
without wrecking business—without endangering our jobs. 
As much and as speedily as we sacrifice and do our part— 
our sacrifice can never be compared with that made by 
the brave Americans who went down with the Tuscania. 

“Our sacrifices mean an invaluable lesson in thrift to 
the heretofore luxurious American and an investment in 
the safest government in the world. SAVE MONEY AND 
YOU SAVE LIVES. 

“The enclosed literature has been carefully and con- 
cisely prepared by the National War Savings Committee 
and assistants at Washington and will give you full infor- 
mation concerning the formation of societies. I hope you may 
be able to organize one or more model societies. This 
movement is vital to the future of America. I hope I may 
have the privilege of furnishing you with additional in- 
formation, if desired.” 


BIRMINGHAM CHAPTER 


An enthusiastic meeting was held by Birmingham 
Chapter at the civic association on January 16. Rev. W. 
S. Poyner, rector of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, de- 
livered a highly patriotic address. James Weatherly ad- 
dressed us on “Citizenship; What It Means.” W. H. 
Sadler, Jr., instructor in our organization, spoke on “What 
I Have Seen of the Study Course.” R. E. Smith, the new 
assistant instructor, also gave a short talk. J. A. Hol- 
comb, vice-president of our chapter, talked on “Thrift and 
Its Relation to the Bank Men.” C. L. Harold, secretary of 
the civic association, also spoke. Several soldiers, who 
were guests of the civic association, were also extended 
an in¥itation to participate, which they accepted. Madi- 
son’s band was pressed into service, and a lively time en- 
sued. Patriotic songs were sung, and entertainment furn- 
ished by the musicians. H. S. Naff, First National Bank, 
has been elected secretary of the chapter to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of J. E. Carter, formerly 
of the Birmingham Trust and Savings Company, who has 
recently gone with the Broyles Furniture Company. Dur- 
ing the evening fifteen new members were accepted into 
the chapter. W. W. CLAYTON. 


CHAPTER PRESIDENT PROMOTED 


A. J. Anderson, Institute graduate and president of 
Oakland Chapter, has been made an assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank of Oakland. 


AKRON CHAPTER 


On the evening of February 13 a chapter of the 


Institute was organized at Akron, Ohio. Harry E. 
Hebrank, member of the Executive Council of the Insti- 
tute and Charles W. Stansbury, former president of 
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Cleveland Chapter were present and outlined the pur- 
poses, aims and accomplishments of the Institute. The 
meeting was very enthusiastic and was attended by rep- 
resentatives of all the banks of Akron. The chapter 
starts with a membership of practically one hundred. 
The following officers were elected: President, Howard 
Merryweather, First-Second National Bank; vice-presi- 
dent, D. L. Edwards, National City Bank; secretary, 
R. N. Foltz, Central Savings and Trust Company; fin- 
ancial secretary, Harold Stevenson, National City Bank; 
treasurer, J. M. Elwood, Central Savings and Trust Com- 


pany. 


ANOTHER CHAPTER PRESIDENT 
PROMOTED 


John R. Hill, president of Jacksonville Chapter and 
Institute graduate, has been elected assistant treasurer 
of the American Trust Company of Jacksonville. Mr. 
Hill was formerly with the Barnett National Bank. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHAPTER 


Activities along the educationa] line in the Minne- 
apolis Chapter, and especially in the “Messenger School,” 
have been progressing quite satisfactorily, in view of the 
continual change taking place in the large downtown 
banks. The reports from the instructor are very grat- 
ifying, and on account of the style of the text book used. 
it is very easy for a juvenile bank man to quickly famil- 
iarize himself with the important points in connection 
with minor banking transactions. Between 400 and 50¢ 
of the men attended a chapter smoker Saturday evening, 
February, 23, in the lobby of the First and Security Na- 
tional Bank. In addition to good smokes there was re- 
freshments, music by the band, entertainment features, 
and Sergeant-Major J. E. Cowell of the Third Canadian 
Battalion told of his experiences during service in France. 
“Notes,” the chapter organ, is being sent monthly to al! 
“boys” in the service and many letters of appreciation 
are in the hands of the War Service Committee. An 
active campaign is in progress in regard to advertising 
and the sale of War-Savings Stamps. E. H. HAversTock. 


FROM ONE WHO KNOWS 


President Gates W. McGarrah of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York, who was treasurer 
of the Institute in the old days, in a letter to the Presi- 
dent of New York Chapter, says: 

“The American Institute of Banking is taking a 
more and more vital place in the lives of our younger 
generation of bank men, upon all of whom I would urge 
most emphatically at this time the need of gaining the 
utmost the Institute has to offer. The present-day de- 
mand for trained minds is so fundamental, particularly 
in the banking field, that one who is ambitious to get 
ahead cannot let go by a single opportunity to learn. 

“Mental development is an _ absolute requisite; 
trained minds are guiding America’s destinies today. 
There never was a time when men having a practical 
knowledge of affairs were so essential to the welfare of 
the Nation. The business of banking has developed in 
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the past few years in a notable way—perhaps there is 
no other business in which growth has been so dramatic. 
Under the circumstances, then, it behooves those who 
would be our bankers of tomorrow to keep fully abreast 
of the progress that is being made today. I know of no 
better way by which they can do this than by becoming 
active members of the American Institute of Banking.” 


HARTFORD CHAPTER 


Hartford Chapter has been enjoying an instructive 
and entertaining season under the guidance of President 
Barlow. The open meetings were devoted to a talk on 
the Federal reserve system, a review of the work of the 
War Congress by Representative Augustine Lonergan, 
a successful adding machine contest, and a discussion of 
“Business of Getting New Business,” by E. G. McWilliam, 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. The 
classes in “Elementary Banking,” “Law,” and “Economics” 
have had a fair membership and a good attendance, in 
spite of long hours and pressure of business in the differ- 
ent banks. The most encouraging feature along these 
lines is the interest which the young women have evinced 
in the elementary banking course, thirty-five of them 
having become members. The forum under H. C. Mott 
listened to a timely discussion of the “Income Tax Law” 
led by Mr. McGrath of the local interna] revenue staff, 
who gave government rulings where they exist, and an- 
swered questions which have been perplexing local bank- 
ing men. The chapter has furnished about thirty-five of 
its members to Uncle Sam’s forces, and an honor roll 
has been posted in the chapter rooms. Chapter members 
were exceedingly active in both Liberty Loan campaigns, 
and are planning to do their share in promoting the sale 
of thrift stamps. Alex. Bunce of the Hartford Trust 
Company has given up his position to take charge of the 
war savings certificate and thrift stamp work in Hart- 
ford County. At a consuls’ meeting held just before this 
article was written steps were taken to insure increased 
activities in the chapter, including plans for a member- 
ship campaign, a fund for remembrances for banking 
men in the service, and a discussion of speakers and sub- 
jects for chapter and forum meetings. From the fore- 
going it will be seen that “Business As Usual’ seems to 
have been adopted in earnest by the chapter as its watch- 
word. ALLYN R. MUNGER. 


PURYEAR OF NASHVILLE 


Charles R. Puryear, Institute graduate, formerly with 
the Fourth and First National Bank, has been elected 
assistant cashier of the First Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Nashville. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


New York Chapter’s annual dinner, which was held 
at the Hotel Astor on February 16, was made the occasion 
for a real Institute gathering and patriotic rally. The 
attendance, which reached over 1,300, included a large 
number of guests from other eastern cities and about 
206 ladies, who were seated in the balconies overlooking 
the banquet hall. After the dinner had been served, 
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President Kinsey told about the work which New York 
Chapter is doing, both in an educational way and in help- 
ing the government in its war financing. He pointed with 
pride to our service flag, with its 211 stars, each one repre- 
senting a member of the chapter who has entered the 
service of our country. He voiced the feeling of genuine 
pleasure which the members of New York Chapter felt in 
having our many friends from neighboring chapters with 
us on that occasion. He then introduced Howard C. 
Ardrey, vice-president of the National Bank of Commerce 
of New York, who extended a most cordial welcome to our 
many guests. Mr. Ardrey expressed the hope that they 
would not only enjoy the evening, but that they would all 
visit us often. 

Hon. James W. Gerard, former United States Am- 
bassador to Germany, who was the speaker of the evening, 
told many interesting and enlightening things about con- 
ditions in Germany at the outbreak of the war and at the 
present time. He stated that Germany could not be starved 
and that there was no chance of a revolution amongst her 
people, after which he referred to the important things 
which we must do to successfully defeat that military 
power which is trying to overthrow the democracy of the 
world. He was followed by Hon. Myron C. Herrick, presi- 
dent of the Society for Savings, Cleveland, and former 
United States Ambassador to France, who referred to the 
part which the bankers must play in winning the war. 
He stated that they are patriotically laying aside their 
party views and are becoming true patriots. He told 
about conditions in France and the wonderful work which 
the French people are doing. Hon. Newton W. Gilbert, 
former Vice-Governor of the Philippine Islands, who was 
the last speaker, gave a most interesting account of his 
experiences in that far-off country. He commended very 
highly the work which the United States has done for the 
people of the Philippines and paid high tribute to our flag 
which, he states with keen disappointment, is seldom seen 
in other parts of the world outside of our own domain. 
It was a rare treat and a real inspiration to listen to these 
excellent addresses. Shortly after eleven o’clock the ball- 
room was cleared for dancing, which lasted until one. This 
proved a very enjoyable feature, and it will undoubtedly 
be made a part of our annual affair hereafter. 

Sunday morning a reception was held at the Hotel 
McAlpin, after which our guests were entertained at 
luncheon. This gave an opportunity for a discussion of 
Institute problems, which was led by “Bill” Allen of 
Philadelphia, George Kane of Hartford and Charlie 
Stevens of Boston. Frank W. Blair, president of the 
Trust Company Section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and several New York men also spoke. The results 
of our mid-year examination are very gratifying and 
show that the students in our classes are grasping their 
subjects with real determination. The registration for our 
spring courses indicates a large enrolment in both the 
standard and special subjects. Chairman Philpot of our 
Chapter Forum announces that ex-Senator Theo. E. Bur- 
ton will speak on “Our First Year in the War” at the 
Forum’s spring dinner, which will be held on April 3. 

We are pleased to announce that B. P. Gooden, former 
vice-president of New York Chapter and one of our in- 
structors in practical banking, has been made assistant 
secretary of the Mercantile Bank of the Americas. 

Burnett S. MILLER. 
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IVEY OF LOS ANGELES 


H. D. Ivey, Institute graduate and assistant cashier 
of the Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles, has been 
elected cashier of that institution. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


At the request of the United States Government, 
Pittsburgh Chapter vacated the best quarters they have 
ever occupied. It seems that the sixteenth floor of the 
Keenan building was the one particular place in Pitts. 
burgh best suited for a certain department of the service 
and when the Board of Governors learned of this fact 
through Captain William Frew Long, it was decided that 
our quarters be turned over to Uncle Sam. We were 
fortunate, however, in securing rooms on the tenth floor 
of the same building, which will accommodate our chapter 
very nicely. The last meeting in the old quarters was 
made memorable by our having as our guest at the time 
R. S. Hecht, our National President, who, true to his repu- 
tation, quickly won his way into the hearts of the mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh Chapter. Mr. Hecht’s address was 
indeed an inspiration. After a brief history of our na- 
tional organization, he told us of the work that is now 
being carried on and of some of the plans that are being 
made for the future. It goes without saying that Pitts- 
burgh bank clerks benefitted greatly by having heard Mr. 
Hecht. 

On that same evening we heard two other remarkable 
addresses. One by our friend Hon. James Francis Burke, 
director of the War Savings Stamps for Western Penn- 
sylvania, and the other by District Attorney L. E. Graham 
of Beaver County. Both of these addresses were of a 
patriotic nature. Mr. Burke paid a remarkable tribute to 


Pittsburgh Chapter. He was to be made an honorary mem- 


ber of the McKinley Club that night and deferred going 
to that meeting so that he might appear before the mem- 
bers of our chapter and express his appreciation of the 
work that is being done by our boys in the war saving 
stamp campaign. Mr. Burke’s address, as usual, was, 
needless to say, interesting and inspiring. Mr. Graham 
spoke on the subject “What War Means to America.” He 
came to us heralded as a remarkable speaker, but he far 
exceeded even our fondest expectations. In a most original 
way he handled what first seems like a trite subject. The 
selection of adjectives he chose, to express his opinion of 
the Kaiser, would make Billy Sunday, in his best days, 
sit up and take notice, and those who have heard Mr. Sun- 
day will readily agree that he is no “slouch.” Another 
pleasing feature of the January meeting was that our 
good friend Alex. Dunbar, cashier of the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, consented to preside. Live wire that Mr. Dunbar 
is, he kept the meeting on the jump at all times, and 
wound up by forming a War Saving Stamp Society, of 
which D. A. Mullen was elected president and H. E. Reed 
secretary. 

In view of the fact that so many girls are now being 
employed by the banks in this city and realizing that it 
was our responsibility as a chapter to help educate these 
girls in banking so that they may be better fitted for 
their work and consequently be of greater benefit to the 
banks in which they are employed, the board of directors 
met in a special meeting and arranged with the educa- 
tional committee to have special classes for the girls. 
Final details for these classes are just about completed 
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and will be announced by the educational committee very 
shortly. A committee has been appointed and is busy 
arranging for a special forum meeting to be held early 
in March. It is planned to have the discussion led by 
some of the ablest men in the city. Another March event 
will be “Old Home Night,” when we hope to have with 
us all of our living past presidents and many of the “old 
timers” who are not now so active in chapter work as 
in the past years. The committee is now awaiting “Ac- 
ceptances” from Messrs. Rovensky, Wills, Hebrank and 
others who have been called away from our city to fill 
important positions. Plans are also being made for our 
annual “Ladies’ Night.” This is always a popular meet- 
ing and it is hoped to make the meeting a bigger and 
better one than ever. About 10 per cent. of the member- 
ship of the Pittsburgh Chapter is now in the service of 
Uncle Sam. The majority of these fellows have been ac- 
tive chapter men and their leaving has somewhat upset 
things. The attendance at the educational classes has 
dropped a little but this decrease in attendance is only 
acting as a stimulus to the educational committee to urge 
more of our members to take up this most important 
feature of the chapter work. W. A. Kors. 


ROCHESTER CHAPTER 


Rochester Chapter has been keeping to a strictly 
educational program the present season. Our class in 
“Law” has an enrolment of sixty-one, the average at- 
tendance to date having been forty-two. Good progress 
has been made in the work, the class now being on the 
latter portion of the second book. We feel sure the 
greater part of those enrolled will take the final examina- 
tion and we hope to add at least fifteen to our list of 
graduates. From a membership of eighty-five in 1916-17, 
we have grown to 128, which we consider very good as 
of 298 men engaged in the banking business in the city, 
thirty-four men have answered their country’s call to 
service. Of this number thirteen are chapter men. Once 
each month forum meetings are held and a large attend- 
ance has been present at all meetings. On February 13 
it was our pleasure to have as a speaker and guest Coun- 
cilman Rattray, who spoke on “War Taxes.” All local 
bank officers were invited to be present and we believe a 
great good to the chapter will accrue from Mr. Rattray’s 
visit, as he gave the A. I. B. a big boost along with giving 
some very valuable information regarding the complex 
subject of “Income Tax.” On February 9 our president 
was the guest of Buffalo Chapter at their annual dinner. 
On February 16 three members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the president journeyed to New York city 
to be present at the New York Chapter dinner. They 
returned filled with A. I. B. “pep” and intend to inject 
some of it into Rochester Chapter in the near future. 


HE KNOWS HOW 


Responsibilities gravitate to the person who can 
shoulder them, and power flows to the man who knows 
how. Elbert Hubbard. 


BOSTON CHAPTER 


: With two-thirds of the chapter season a matter of 
history we are beginning to see the efforts of the chapter’s 
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activities developing into definite results. The major 
part of the educational program, consisting of the stand- 
ard course in “Banking,” has just been completed. Know- 
ing that the members, this year as never before, have 
been called upon to aid many worthy causes, we feel that 
this course, with an enrolment of 219, of which number 
119 have qualified, has been very successful. The exam- 
ination is to be held March 12 in the Boston University 
Law School. Owing to unforeseen circumstances, Presi- 
dent Stevens has been obliged to cancel the foreign ex- 
change course, mentioned in a previous issue, and which 
was to have begun this month. Our new course, public 
speaking, which is conducted by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee under the guidance of Mr. Poland, has become 
very popular with the men enrolled. We all enjoy the 
different talks given and appreciate the opportunity to 
receive the expert instruction of Mr. Poland. Realizing 
that the art of public speaking is one of the most im- 
portant assets in the makeup of the man of today, and 
with the added incentive that we may help the government 
win the war by enlisting our services in the next Liberty 
Loan campaign for the purpose of arousing the public to the 
absolute necessity of buying the bonds, we have all taken 
up this course with the determination to give the best in 
us, thereby fitting ourselves to become qualified as public 
speakers. GEORGE W.. SIMPSON. 


HUMAN MEASURE 


When you’re through sizing up the other fellow, it’s 

a good thing to step back from yourself and see how you 

look. Then add 50 per cent. to your estimate of your 

neighbor for virtues that you can’t see and deduct 50 

per cent. from yourself for faults that you’ve missed in 

your inventory, and you’ll have a pretty accurate result. 
George Horace Lorimer. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Even though a large majority of the A. I. B. mem- 
bers of Portland Chapter have gone “over there” to fight 
for the cause of humanity, the classes in “Negotiable 
Instruments” are being well attended and a keen interest 
is being manifested in the class work. Professor A. E. 
Gebhart, who has charge of the classes, is thorough with 
his work, and when the course is over there will be no 
excuse for those attending not being well versed in the 
subject. In order that each member may be thoroughly 
familiar with the meaning of a holder in due course, Pro- 
fessor Gebhart has had printed on cards the four condi- 
tions under which one becomes such, and has given each 
member of the class one of these to carry in his pocket, 
instructing him to study it carefully in order that the 
course may be better understood. War Savings Stamps 
is a subject in which a number of the members are taking 
a great interest at the present time. A committee has 
been appointed, with L. E. Cable as Chairman, to take 
charge of the selling campaign for the A. I. B. end of 
the work and plans are being devised for arousing greater 
interest in their purchase. The public speaking class also 
is centering its efforts on making three and four minute 
speeches to imaginative audiences on the Liberty Bonds 
and War Saving Stamps, and it is possible that Professor 
Prescott may induce some of the members to enter the 
ranks of public speakers in the cause of these best of 
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investments. A class in investment banking has been or- 
ganized under the auspices of the A. I. B. and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and lectures are given every Thursday 
in the chapter rooms by Frank A. Freeman of the Lum- 
berman’s Trust Company, on this subject. A large number 
of business men as well as members of the Institute are 
attending these lectures and much useful information is 
being received by those attending, as it is not always 
possible to receive first-hand information from a man 
who is actually engaged in the bond selling and investment 
business. Girls and yet more girls are filling the depleted 
ranks of the bank clerks, hardly a day passing by that 
the banks do not engage a fair adding machine operator 
or clerk to take the place of some departing patriot. The 
United States National Bank has been particularly con- 
siderate of its women employees, a dainty tea room having 
been provided for them in the bank’s new home where 
they may brew a cup of tea or percolate some coffee 
for luncheon, the materials being provided by the bank. 
The boom of business is beginning to be felt in Port- 
land in no small degree. Nearly every previously vacant 
house in Portland is occupied, as one of the Institute 
members found to his sorrow when he sold his home at a 
satisfactory figure and tried to rent a house for the 
winter. Lumber and shipbuilding are active and when 
these two industries are prosperous, prosperity, for Port- 
land in general, results. C. E. RUPPE. 


ODE TO HEALTH 


“Health of itself,” says a philosopher, “makes life a 
perpetual joy. Nothing daunts, nothing overawes, noth- 
ing discourages and nothing overpowers the man and 
woman possessed of health. Health means not only vigor 
and energy of body, but also clarity and strength of mind; 
purity and beauty of soul. The healthy person dominates 
life instead of allowing life to dominate him. He scarcely 
thinks of his body as consisting of parts or as perform- 
ing separate functions. To him the body is but one har- 
monious whole. He is a unit, a being, a man; complete, 
vigorous, perfect. To such a man work is a joy. He 
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regards obstacles as but opportunities for testing his 
strength. He hardly knows what weariness is. He never 
experiences exhaustion. Merely to grasp his hand is a 
pleasure. To gaze into his eyes is a joy. To hear his 
voice is to feel a thrill pass over one. To peer into his 
mind serves as a stimulus to higher achievement. Health 
supplies the courage, the aggressiveness in life. With- 
out health one is bankrupt regardless of what his finan- 
cial capital may be. He becomes a cipher in the world 
of real men and women. If you have health, then, friends, 
cherish it, guard it, and treasure it as you treasure life, 
for out of it are the issues of life.” 


MUTUAL DISCONTENT 


Do you ever have a longing for another’s work or place? 

Do you feel a tinge of envy for another’s form or face? 

Do you sometimes keenly covet another’s strength or 
power? 

Would you like to change positions with another for an 
hour? 


Do you feel a wee bit jealous of another’s hoard of wealth? 

Do you find yourself e’er wishing for another’s rugged 
health? 

Would you like to reap the harvest that another man has 
sowed? 

Would you undertake his burdens, and let him have your 
load? 


Do you crave another’s chance for reputation and renown? 

Do you deem that you are worthy of another fellow’s 
crown? 

Does it seem to you another has superior success? 

Do you think another’s comfort is beyond what you 
possess? 


You believe the other fellow has a better time in life; 
And assume he is exempted from the customary strife; 
’Tis a gross misapprehension—for if the truth were known, 
He would often give his lot in substitution for your own. 
L. H. Kelsey. 


FARM LOAN BONDS IN THE STATES 


The Federal Farm Loan Board is planning a cam- 
paign to induce state legislatures in the states where 
farm loan bonds are not now legal investment for all pub- 
lic and private funds, to enact legislation admitting these 
securities. The Board believes that as the bonds are, in 
effect, secured by mortgages on all lands on which govern- 
ment money has been lent they should be regarded as 
gilt-edged and above all criticism. 

So far only about $30,000,000 in farm loan bonds 
have been soid to the general public, and the Board and 
the twelve Federal land banks feel that it would be good 
advertising and a long step toward popularization of 
these securities if all states would formally accept them 
as suitable for investment for insurance companies and 


fiduciaries. 
Farm loan bonds now are legal investment for all 


public and private funds in twenty-two states. The 
Board intends to.seek the co-operation of the legislatures 
in the other twenty-six states so that the indorsement 
will be unanimous. 

The states now accepting the bonds are Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, West Virginia and 
Kansas. 

Last spring Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
sought to induce Governor Whitman of New York to 
recommend to the legislature of that state the authori- 
zation of farm loan bonds as investments for savings 
banks, but the Governor declined to do so on the recom- 
mendation of the State Banking Department. H. J. D. 
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Following is a list of officers’ title changes in institutions which are members of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, reported to the JOURNAL-BULLETIN from January 24 to February 25, 1918, inclusive. Members will confer a favor 
by notifying this department immediately of any such changes. Publication will be made only on receipt of information 


direct from members: 


ARKANSAS 


Huttig—Homer J. Scott appointed cashier First Na- 

tional Bank, succeeding C. T. Thompson. 
CALIFORNIA 

Escondido—Fred D. Hall, formerly cashier, elected 
president First National Bank, succeeding W. H. Bald- 
ridge, resigned. 

Holtville—M. C. Blanchard elected vice-president First 
National Bank, succeeding A. H. Keller; E. L. Carson 
succeeds R. G. Webster as cashier. 

Los Angeles—E. T. Pettigrew, formerly cashier, 
elected vice-president Citizens National Bank; H. D. Ivey, 
formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Oakland—O. D. Jacoby appointed vice-president First 
National Bank, succeeding E. A. Heron, deceased. 

Pasadena—Wm. H. Magee, formerly cashier, elected 
president Central Bank of Pasadena, succeeding H. L. 
Mouat, deceased; Lawrence M. Jones, formerly assistant 
cashier, now cashier. 

Sacramento—Fred W.. Kiesel, formerly cashier, ap- 
pointed vice-president California National Bank and Cali- 
fornia Trust & Savings Bank; Egbert A. Brown, formerly 
assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 

San Franciso—I. Sanborn, formerly cashier, 
elected vice-president American National Bank; George M. 
Bowles, formerly assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 

San Francisco—William R. Pentz and Arthur L. 
Black, formerly assistant cashiers, elected vice-presidents 
Bank of California. 

San Mateo—E. R. Dixon, 
vice-president National Bank of San 
nom appointed cashier. 

Santa Barbara—Alfred Edwards, formerly cashier, 
elected president The Commercial Bank, succeeding 
George S. Edwards, now chairman of the board ; John 
S. Edwards appointed cashier. 


COLORADO 

Denver—J. C. Burger, heretofore vice-president, 
elected F peor Hamilton National Bank, succeeding J. B. 
Cosgriff, retired. - 
Holyoke—R. L. Johnson, formerly cashier, appointed 
vice-president Phillips County State Bank, succeeding 
J. H. Painter; W. S. Johnson, formerly assistant cashier, 
now cashier. 


cashier, elected 


former! 
Me David Wis- 


ateo; 


CONNECTICUT 
Waterbury—W. P. Bryan elected treasurer and sec- 
retary Colonial Trust Company, succeeding Charles E. 
Spencer, Jr., resigned to become deputy governor Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington—F. P. Harman elected president Com- 
mercial National Bank, succeeding Ashton G. Clapham. 


GEORGIA 
Columbus—J. B. Huff, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Fourth National Bank, succeeding E. O. Owsley, 
poe. ota H. E. Weathers, formerly assistant cashier, now 
cashier. 
Dublin—F. H. Rowe elected president Citizens Bank, 
succeeding J. M. Williams, resigned. 

_ Yatesville—Ellison McNeice, formerly cashier, > 
pointed vice-president Yatesville Banking Company; R. D. 
Higgins appointed cashier. 

IPAHO 
Boise—Douglas A. Swan, formerly national bank ex- 
aminer for Utah and Idaho, elected cashier Pacific Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding E. H. Parsons, retired. 


. ILLINOIS 

Bloomington—A. B. Hoblit elected president State 
National Bank, succeeding Jacob Funk, resigned; Deane 
Funk appointed vice-president. 


Chicago—Norman J. Ford, formerly assistant cashier, 
elected vice-president Corn Exchange National Bank. 

Chicago—Frank M. Forrey elected secretary Fort 
Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank, succeeding Wm. A. Brad- 
ford, resigned. 

Chicago—Eugene M. Stevens elected vice-president 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank. 

Chicago—C. H. Rioch elected president Irving Park 
National Bank, succeeding John A. Wadhams, resigned; 
Don W. Riley elected cashier, succeeding Murray MacLeod, 
now first vice-president. 

Chicago—John A. Nylin, formerly assistant cashier, 
appointed cashier Peoples Stockyards State Bank. 

Chicago—Herman Waldeck elected vice-president Peo- 
ples Trust and Savings Bank. 

Chicago—W. S. Tipton elected cashier Stock Yards 
Savings Bank, succeeding H. I. Tiffany, now vice-president. 

Oblong—O. M. Kirk elected president Oil Belt Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding J. W. Wood. 

Woodstock—W. S. McConnell elected vice-president 
State Bank of Woodstock, succeeding A. K. Bunker, de- 
ceased. 

INDIANA 

Gary—F. Richard Schaaf elected president First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding Thomas T. Snell. 

Indianapolis—C. E. Sullivan, formerly auditor, and 
George A. Bittler elected vice-presidents Merchants Na- 
tional Bank; J. P. Frenzel, Jr., formerly cashier, now 
vice-president and cashier. 


IOWA 


Castana—E. W. Baumann, formerly assistant cashier, 
appointed cashier Castana Savings Bank. 


KANSAS 

Atchison—L. H. Munson elected president Atchison 
Savings Bank, succeeding T. M. Walker. 

Atwood—Henry Holthus appointed cashier Rawlins 
County State Bank, succeeding F D. Hensley. 

Topeka—Herbert G. West, formerly cashier, elected 
president Farmers National Bank, succeeding J. W. Thurs- 
ton; F. F. Clinger, formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Topeka—S. E. Cobb, formerly secretary and treasurer, 
elected president Prudential Trust Company, succeeding 
Scott Hopkins, deceased. John E. Kirk elected secretary; 
Mr. Cobb still treasurer. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge—Eugene Cazedessus, heretofore cashier, 
elected vice-president Bank of Baton Rouge. 

New Orleans—Charles Palfrey, formerly cashier, 
elected vice-president Hibernia Bank & Trust Company; 
Paul Villere, formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 

New Orleans—L. M. Pool, formerly vice-president 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, elected president Marine 
Bank & Trust Company. 

New Orleans—Walker Broach, formerly vice-president 
First National Bank of Meridian, Miss., elected vice-presi- 
dent Whitney-Central National Bank. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore—Gywnn Crowther, formerly assistant cash- 
ier, elected vice-president Baltimore Commercial Bank, 
succeeding Robert S. Mooney; Robert A. Welsh, formerly 
cashier, now vice-president and cashier. 

Baltimore—Albert D. Graham, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, elected president Citizens National Bank, succeeding 
Wn. H. O’Connell, now chairman of the board. ; 

Baltimore—William H. Gideon, formerly assistant 
cashier, , oo vice-president Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank, succeeding William S. Hammond, resigned; 
John E. Marshall, formerly assistant cashier, appointed 


cashier. 
Frederick—John C. Lamar appointed vice-president 


Central Trust Co. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston—Albion F. Bemis appointed treasurer Federal 
[rust Company, succeeding S. A. Merrill, resigned. 

Lowell—F rank A. Groves elected treasurer Washing- 
ton Savings Institution, succeeding Thomas H. Murphy. 

Worcester—Ralph H. Mann, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer, elected president Park Trust Company, 
succeeding George M. Wright; J. Lewis Ellsworth, 
formerly vice-president, now vice- president and treasurer; 
George E. Duffy succeeds Mr. Mann as vice-president. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit—W. G. ‘loepel and H. L. Chittenden appointed 
vice-presidents Peninsular State Bank; H. H. Ellerton 
appointed cashier. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis—William A. Durst, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, elected president Minnesota Loan & Trust Company, 
sueceeding Edward W. Decker, now chairman of the board; 
H. L. Moore, formerly treasurer, now vice-president and 
treasurer. 
Sauk Rapids—R. G. Neils, formerly assistant cash- 
ier, elected cashier Benton County State Bank. 
St. Paul—R. C. Lilly, formerly vice-president, elected 
president Merchants National Bank, succeeding D. S. 
Culver, resigned; Gordon C. Smith elected vice-president. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City—Gerald Parker appointed vice-president 
Commerce Trust Company. 

St. Louis—J. M. Woods, formerly treasurer, elected 
secretary American Trust Company, succeeding Herbert 
M. Morgan, resigned 

St. Louis—R. F. McNally appointed vice-president 
National Bank of Commerce, succeeding W. L. McDonald, 
resigned. 

St. Louis—Byron W. Moser, formerly assistant cash- 
ier, elected vice-president St. Louis Union Bank; V. 
Dubrouillet, formerly cashier, now vice- -president and 
cashier. 

St. Louis—F: W. Wrieden elected president Union 
Station Bank, succeeding Charles E. Lane; William A. 
Brownlee elected cashier succceding N. S. Magruder. 


MONTANA 
Ashland—R. D. Mountain elected cashier Bank of 
Ashland, succeeding A. J. . ust, resigned. 
Kalispell—W. M. Buckles, formerly national bank 
examiner, elected cashier Conrad National Bank, succeed- 
ing F. H. Johnson, resigned. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden—F. Morse Archer elected president National 
State Bank of Camden, succeeding Heulings Lippincott, 
now chairman of the board; A. D. Ambruster, formerly 
cashier, elected vice- -president also Henry H. Lippincott. 
S. C. Kimble, formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Westfield—Stanley A. Emery elected vice-president 
National Bank of Westfield, succeeding R. 1. Richardson. 

Westfield—J. Ashley Brown appointed secretary and 
age Peoples Bank and Trust Company, succeeding 

. H. Griswold, resigned. 


NEW YORK 

Albany—Edmund N. Huyck elected vice-president 
Union Trust Co., succeeding John E. Walker, deceased. 

Bayside—E. G. Story, formerly vice-president, elected 
president Bayside National Bank, succeeding Frederic 
Storm, now chairman of board; Joseph A. Millange 
elected vice-president. 

Brooklyn—Crowell Hadden elected 
Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn. 

Buffalo—F. D. Locke, formerly vice-president, elected 
chairman of board Manufacturers & Traders National 
Bank; Arnold B. Watson elected vice-president; Samuei 
Ellis, "formerly cashier, now vice-president and c: shier. 

Castleton—Arthur C. Cheney appointed vice-presi- 
dent National Exchange Bank, succeeding George N. 
Best, deceased. 

Cortland—Frank J. Peck, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president National Bank of Cortland; R. Elliott 
Owens now cashier. 


vice-president 
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Fredonia—A. F. French elected vice-president Na- 
tional Bank of Fredonia, succeeding F. B. Wilson, de- 
ceased. 

Glens Falls—Louis M. Brown elected president Na- 
tional Bank of Glens Falls, succeeding Jeremiah T. Finch; 
Daniel J. Finch now vice-president. 

Gouverneur—Leslie W. Burdick, formerly cashier, 
elected president First National Bank, succeeding Fred H. 
Haile, retired; Burton W. Aldrich, ‘previously assistant 
cashier, now cashier. 

Lackawanna—Ira P. Trevett elected president Lack- 
awanna Trust Co., succeeding Franklin E. Bard, re- 
signed; F. J. Twist elected secretary, succeeding G. F. 
Berger, Jr. 

New York—B. W. Jones and Samuel M. Greer elected 
vice-presidents Bankers Trust Company. 

New York—Bernard K. Marcus, formerly cashier, 
now vice-president and cashier Bank of United States. 

New York—Henry Block elected vice-president Ger- 
man American Bank. 

New York—Henry P. Turnbull, formerly assistant 
cashier, elected vice-president Hanover National Bank. 
William E. Cable, Jr., appointed cashier succeeding Elmer 
E. Whittaker, resigned. 

New York—John Williams, formerly secretary and 
treasurer, elected vice-president Irving Trust Company; 
George F.. Gentes, formerly assistant cashier Philadelphia 
National Bank, now secretary and treasurer. 

New York—William Pabst and Arthur L. Burns 
elected vic2-presidents Second National Bank; Charles 
W. Case appointed cashier. 

Nyack—A. M. Voorhis elected president Nyack Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding J. M. Gesner, deceaced; G. E. 
Gregory elected vice- -president; Robert Walmsley ap- 


pointed cashier succeeding A. M. Voorhis. 
Peekskill—George A. Ferguson, formerly cashier, 
elected vice-president Westchester County National Bank; 
Frederick I. Pugsley now cashier. 
Rochester—Adelbert P. Little elected president Me- 


chanics Savings Bank, succeeding John J. Bausch, re- 
signed. 

St. Johnsville—John Kattler elected cashier First: 
National Bank, succeeding George C. Markell, resigned. 

Spencer—A. Max Fisher, formerly vice-president, 
oe resident Farmers & Merchants Bank, succeeding 

isher, deceased; B. B. McDowell elected vice- 

White Plains—David Cromwell elected president 
County Trust Company, succeeding James F. Horan, de- 
ceased. 

Yonkers—John J. Walsh, president First National 
Bank of Hastings, elected first vice-president Yonkers 
Trust Company, succeeding A. D. Ferguson, now second 
vice-president. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Bonetraill—M. J. Nelson appointed cashier Security 
State Bank, succeeding A. R. Reep. 

Forbes—G. E. Wagner elected cashier Forbes State 
Bank, succeeding Martin Erbele, resigned. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—Casper H. Rowe, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Market National Bank, succeeding Ju- 
lius Fleischmann; George Puchta elected vice- president, 
succeeding Max C. Fleischmann. 

Cincinnati—J. G. Guttig succeeds Charles W. Du- 
puis as vice-president Second National Bank; Edward 
A. Sisson appointed cashier. 

Cleveland—J. R. Nutt, formerly vice-president, elected 
president Citizens Savings and Trust Company. 

Cleveland—W. F. Finley, formerly treasurer, elected 
vice-president Garfield Savings Bank; F. F. Van Deusen, 
formerly assistant treasurer, now treasurer. 

Cleveland—F. A. Shepherd elected president Home 
Savings and Trust Co., succeeding Henry De Witt Cogs- 
well, retired; H. J. Webster elected treasurer; W. E. 
Shepherd elected secretary. 

Cleveland—Charles R. Dodge elected ~—- State 
Banking & Trust Co., succeeding David R. James, now 
chairman of board. 
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Cleveland—C. E. Sullivan elected president Superior 
Savings and Trust Company, succeeding J. J. Sullivan, 
now chairman of board; S. Hanscn, formerly treas- 
urer, elected vice-president; F. C. Schlundt, formerly 
assistant secretary, now treasurer. 

Toledo—George M. Jones, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co., suc- 
ceeding William Hardee, retircd; Howard I. Shephard 
elected first vice-president; Edward Kirschner, formerly 
cashier, now vice-president and secretary; Frank P. Ken- 
nison, heretofore trust officer, now vice-president; Sey- 
mour H. Hoff, formerly assistant cashier, now treasurer. 


OREGON 
Portland—E. R. Corbett, formerly assistent cashier, 
appointed cashier First National Bank; E. A. Wyld 
elected vice-president. 
Portland—Lansing Stout, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president Hibernia Savings Bank; C. B. Sewall, for- 
merly assistant cashier, now cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Clintonville—H. J. Crawford elected vice-president 
Peoples National Bank, succeeding C. E. Crawford, de- 
ceased. 

Erie—Byron A. Walker, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Peoples Bank of Erie, succeeding John 
W. Little, deceased; C. F. Reitzell, formerly cashier, now 
vice-president; H. B. Selkregg appointed cashier. 

Freeland— George S. Christian elected cashier First 
National Bank succeeding Henry A. Bell, resigned. 

Mauch Chunk—Geo-ge Dreisbach, formerly secretary 
and treasurer, elected vice-president Mauch Chunk Trust 
Company; Charles F. Dolon, formerly assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, now secretary and treasurer. 

Philadelphia—E. P. Passmore elected governor Fed- 
eral = Bank, succeeding Charles J. Rhoads, re- 
signed. 
Philadelphia—C. Addison Harris, Jr. elected vice- 
president and treasurer Franklin Trust Company; A. B 
Dauphinee elected secretary. 

Philadelphia—Charles L. Martin elected vice-presi- 
dent Kensington Trust Company, succeeding Henry E. 
Strathmann, deceased. 

Pittsburgh—Malcolm McGiffin elected president Fi- 
—, Title & Trust Co., succeeding Cyrus S. Gray, de- 
ceased. 

Pittsburgh—Clyde C. Taylor, formerly assistant 
cashier, elected cashier First National Bank, succeeding 
Frank F. Brooks, now first vice-president. 

Pittsburgh—Charles G. McIlvain appointed vice-pres- 
ident Marine National Bank. 

Wellsboro—H. H. Griswold, formerly secretary and 
treasurer Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Westfield, N. J., 
elected vice-president First National Bank, succeeding 
W. D. Van Horn, resigned. 


MORTUARY RECORD OF 


Carpenter, Theodore, vice-president Mt. Kisco National 
Bank, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Davis, Charles L., assistant cashier Wells Farzo Nevada 
National Bank, San Francisco, Cal.; treasurer Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association. 

Donnell, James J., chairman of board, Fidelity Title & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fisher, M. D., president Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Spencer, N. Y. 

Gifford, Moses N., president First National Bank, Pro- 
vincetown, Mass. 

Gray, Cyrus S., president Fidelity Title & Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hazard, Rowland, G., vice president Mechanics National 
Bank, Providence, R. I. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence—Charles H. Sheldon, formerly secretary 
elected vice-president Union Trust Company; Clintor 
F. Stevens, formerly assistant treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary, elected secretary. 


TEXAS 


. Houston—Dewitt C. Dunn, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president Union National Bank, succeeding Jesse H. 
Jones; Denton W. Cooley, formerly assistant cashier, now 
cashier. 

Laredo—M. M. Garcia elected cashier Merchants 
State Bank & Trust Co., succeeding G. E. Langford, re- 
signed to become cashier First State Bank of McAllen. 

Lockhart—M. W. Schulz, formerly assistant cashier, 
appointed cashier First National Bank, succeeding W. B. 
Kelly, resigned. 

Sherman—C. B. Dorchester, formerly cashier, elected 
president Merchants & Planters National Bank, succeed- 
ing Tom Randolph, deceased; P. R. Markham, formerly 
assistant cashier, now cashier. 


UTAH 


Milford—Cammon A. Arrington elected cashier Mil- 
ford State Bank, succeeding Edward H. Street, resigned. 


WASHINGTON 


Ellensburg—R. Lee Barnes, formerly first vice-presi- 
dent, elected president Farmers Bank, succeeding James 
Ramsay, resigned; David W. S. Ramsay elected first vice- 
president. 

Spokane—Jas. C. Cunningham, vice-president Union 
Trust Company, resigned. 

Spokane—Gertrude Pearson, formerly cashier and 
secretary, elected vice-president Wall Street Bank. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton—John J. Sherman, formerly cashier, elected 
president Citizens National Bank, succeeding Lamar Olm- 
stead, deceased; W. J. Konrad, Jr., appointed cashier. 

Milwaukee—Robert Wilson Baird elected vice-presi- 
d:nt Wisconsin Trust Company, succeeding Lyman G 
Bournique, resigned. 

Plymouth—G. W. Brickbauer elected president State 
Bank of Plymouth, succeeding E. A. Dow, resigned. 

Sheboygan—Otto Foeste, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president Security National Bank; O. Kaufmann, 
formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Stevens Point—W. D. Connor elected president "irst 
National Bank, succeeding A. R. Week, deceased; J. W. 
ihe a formerly cashier, now vice-president and 
cashier. 

Watertown—John Habheggar elected president Mer- 
chants National Bank, succeeding W. D. Sproesser, now 
chairman of board. 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


REPORTED FROM JANUARY 24 TO FEBRUARY 26, 1918 


Hill, William Maury, vice-president National State & 
City Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Morriss, Marion M., cashier Bank of Glade Spring, Glade 
Spring, Va. 

Oglesby, Charles B., president Oglesby and Barnitz Co., 
Middletown, O. 

Reighley, Henry Whitehouse, vice president Fultcn Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Reynolds, M. G., vice-president Anderson Banking Com- 
pany, Anderson, Ind. 

Scudder, Hewlett, former vice-president Union Square 
Savings Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Wright, George M., director State National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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REGISTRATION AT THE ASSOCIATION OFFICES 


REPORTED FROM JANUARY 25 TO FEBRUARY 26, 1918 


Bishop, A. G., president Genesee County Savings Bank, 
Flint, Mich. 

Bonner, J. M., cashier Lewiston National Bank, Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

Clarabut, G. G., vice-president Farmers National Bank, 
Rome, N. Y 

Clement, John B., vice-president Central Trust Company, 
Camden, N. J. 

Cleversley, Gordon B., chief clerk Citizens Commercial 
Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Covington, L. S., vice-president Farmers Bank, Rocking- 
ham, N. C. 

Cox, J. Elwood, president Commercial National Bank, 
High Point, N. C. 

Cox, R. B., vice-president Webster & Atlas National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 

Doherty, Edward B., First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

a Harry L., Fidelity Trust Company, Rochester, 


. 

Edwards, J. L., president Merchants National Bank, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

Frost, Lloyd A., treasurer Guaranty Trust Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Goebel, P. W., president Commercial National Bank, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Hanefy, John T., treasurer Rochester Chapter American 
Institute of Banking, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hawes, R. S., vice-president Third National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hawley, N. F., treasurer Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hecht, R. S., vice-president Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La. 

Hodgdon, F. T., cashier Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


Hubbard, Clarence T., Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, ‘Conn. 
Hyde, Fred W., vice-president National Chautauqua 


County Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Irish, M. S., vice-president First National Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. 


Lennox, George C., president Rochester Chapter American 
Institute of Banking, Rochester, N. Y. 

Maddox, Robert F., president Atlanta National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Maurice, F. J., branch manager Peoples State Bank, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Peace, R. F., assistant secretary Franklin Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Rathbone, Clarence A., treasurer Norwood Trust Com- 
pany, Norwood, Mass. 

Runkle, Delmer, president Peoples National Bank, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y. 

Shepherd, F. N., Chamber of Commerce of United States, 
Washington, D. C 

Snyder, P. F., cashier Lititz Springs National Bank, 
Lititz, Pa. 

Stein, Frank L., vice-president Ohio National Bank, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Stevens, C. W., assistant cashier Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Thomas, L. B., president Richmond Chapter American 
Institute of Banking, Richmond, Va. 

Tracy, George D., vice-president Merchants National 
Bank, Burlington, Iowa. 

Wellman, E. E., Jamestown, N. Y. 

White, Edward, editor Banking Law Journal, New York, 


MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


REPORTED FROM JANUARY 25 TO FEBRUARY 26, 1918 


There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. 


The Genera! Secre- 


tary of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping the 
membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JoURNAL-BULLETIN,. 


Security State Bank succeeded by First 
National Bank. 
Arkanscs....e.+..-Hope....eeee+.-. Hempstead County Bank succeeded by 
Hempstead County Bank and 
Trust Co 
Little Rock......German National Bank changed to 
American National Bank. 
Bank of Lonoke consolidated with 
Bank of Central Arkansas. 

. Bank of Campbell succeeded by Garden 
City Bank and Trust Co. 

.First National Bank succeeded by 
_ Garden City Bank & Trust Co. 
Ventura......... National Bank of Ventura succeeded 

by Bank of Italy. 

Peoples ‘Trust Company, Norwalk now 

is Peoples Trust Company of Nor- 

_. , walk, South Norwalk. 

Citizens National Bank succeeded by 

Delaware Trust Company. 

. Milton ..The Chaffin Bank in liquidation. 

St. Petersburg.... Florida Bank & Trust Company suc- 
ceeded by Florida Bank of St. 
Petersburg. 

First National Bank succeeded by 
North Georgia Trust & Banking 
Company. 

-Yard, Otis & Taylor succeeded by 

; Taylor, Ewart & Co. 

Emden..........Farmers Bank changed to Farmers 
State Bank. 

-Onarga Bank consolidated with The 
Egley Bank as Onarga State 
Bank. 

-Farmers National Bank liquid-ted 
through Petefish, Skiles & Co. 
Exchange Bank succeeded by State 

Exchange Bank. 

Towa....++ee0...Kesley...........Farmers Savings Bank succeeded by 

Farmers Home Bank. 

Kansas...e+e+-.-Hutchinson......Farmers National Bank changed to 

American National Bank. 
Hutchinson......Reno State Bank consolidated with 
American National Bank. 


Arizona..... 


Lonoke.......... 
California........Campbell....... 
Gilroy..... 


Connecticut South Norwalk. . 


Delaware........ Middletown 


Florida......... 


Georgia ..Winder.......-. 


Virginia. 


ss 


Michigan........Lansing..........Industrial Exchange Company Bank 
succeeded by American Savings 
Bank, Industrial Branch. 
Niles.....++e0...Snell & Co. succeeded by Newman & 
Snell State Bank. 

First National Bank of Commere 
changed to First National Bank. 

Tootle-Lemon National Bank changed 
to Tootle-Lacy National Bank. 

Borgerding State Bank succceded by 
First State Bank. 

Bank of the Metropolis succeeded by 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
Metropolis Branch. 

.Alexander........ Scandinavian-American Bank changed 

_ to First State Bank 

Cincinnati.......Brighton German Bank Company 
changed to Brighton Bank & Trust 
Company. 

Cumminsville German Bank succeeded 
by Cumminsville Bank & Savings 
Company. 

Cincinnati....... Mohawk German Bank changed to 

Mohawk State Bank. 
West End Bank & Trust Co. changed 
to Cincinnati Bank & Trust Co. 

..Bank of Commerce N. A. consolidated 

with Union National Bank as 
Union Commerce National Bank. 
Cleveland........Detroit Ave. Savings & Banking Co. 
changed to Detroit Ave. Savings 

& Trust Co. 

South Carolina...Sumter..........Commercial & Savings Bank succeeded 

by Commercial Bank & Trust Co. 
South Dakota....New Effington...Bank of New Effington, Effington, now 
Bank of New Effington, New 
Effington. 

...German Bank converted to Security 
National Bank. 

.National German-American Bank 

changed to American National 


Mississippi....... Hattiesburg 
Joseph 
Montana.. 


New York 


Plevna 


North Dakota... 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland...... 


Wisconsin........Sheboygan.... 


Wausau........ 


ank. 
Wyoming....+..-Laramie.........Albany County National Bank changed 
to Albany National Bank. 
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NEW AND REGAINED MEMBERS FROM JANUARY 26, 1918, TO FEBRUARY 25, 1918, INCLUSIVE. 


Alabama 


of Andalusia, Andalusia 61-130 


Bank of Gantt, 
Peoples Trust & Savings Bank a 
61-233. 
Sullivan Bank & Trust Co., 
61-43 (regained). 
Bank of awe rockton, New Brockton 11-330 
(rega‘ned). 
Bank — Hope, New Hope 61-331. 
First National Bank, Ozark 61-142 (regained). 
Bank of Pine Apple, Pine Apple 61-342 
(regained). 
Bank of Pollard, Pollard 61-345 (rega'ned) 
Sweet Water State Bank, Sweet Water 
429 (regained). 
Ar zon 
State Bank, St. Johns 91-116. 


Arkansas 
First Nationa Bank 
(regained). 
Peoples Bank, Berryville 81-252 
Bank of Chidester, Chidester, 81-31 
Crittenden County Bank & Co., 
Crawfordsville 81-320. 
Farmers Bank, Emerson 81-332. 
Arkansas National Bank, Fayetteville 81-88 
(regained). 
ational Bank, Forrest City 81-142 
(regained). 
Farmers Bank, Harrison 81-470 (regained). 
Bank of Hoxie, Hoxie 81-366 (regained). 
Citizens Bank, Lavaca 81-378. 
Citizens Investment & Security Co., Little 
Rock 81-9 (regained). 
Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Magnolia 81-163 
(regained). 
Parkin Home Bank, Parkin 81-417 (regained) 
Bank of Plainview. Pla nview 81-243 (regained) 


California 
Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Blythe 90-866 
First National Bank, Chowchilla 90-797 
(regained). 
Bank of Davis, Davis )0-796 (regained). 
Fa mers & Merchants Bank. Oakdale 90-750 
(regained). 
Bond & Goodwin, San Francisco (regained). 
Colorado 
Broadway Bank, Denver 23-58 (rega ned). 
Liberty Bank, Denver 23-80. 
Farmers State Bank, Flagler 82-201 (-egained). 
Home State Bank, Montrose 82-74. 
Olney oo State Bank, Olney Springs 
82- 


Montgomery 


Benton 81-295 


Trast 


First 


First State Bank, Silt o2- 315 (regained). 


Connecticut 
Willimantic Savings 
51-174 
District of Columbia 
Northwest Savings Bank, Washington 15-86. 
Washington Moechen: cs Savings Bank, Wash- 
ington 15-66 (regained). 
Florida 
American Roghene Bank, Apalachicola 63-93 
(regained). 
Bunnell State Bank, Bunnell 63-148. 
Bank of Clearwater, Clearwater 
(regained). 
First National Bank, De Funiak Springs 63-105 
(regained). 
Bank of Greenwood, Greenwood 63-224 
(regained). 
ational Bank, Oak 63-86 
(regained). 
Florida Bank of St. Petersburg, St. Petersburg 
63-275 (regained). 
Georgia 
Citizens Bank, Ashburn 64-258 (regained). 
Bank of Baconton, Baconton 64-533 (regained) 
Farmers State Bank, Blakeiy 64-784 
(regained). 
Buena Vista Loan & Savings Bank, Bucna 
Vista 64-400 (rega ned). 
Byrom National Bank, Byromvill: 64-556 


(regained). 
Bank, Calhoun 64-306 


alhoun National 
(regained). 

Peoples Bank, Calhoun 64-307 (regained). 

Peoples Bank, Ceci! 64-766 (regained). 

& Mech nies Bank, Co.umbus 


First National Bank, Covington 64-229. 

Bank of Danielsyille, Danielsville 64-582, 

Bank of Eatonton, Eatonton i4-271 (r-gained). 

First National Bank, Jackson 64-290 
(regained). 

Lake Park Bank, Lake Park 64-642 (regained). 

Bank of Locust Grove, Locust Grove 64-452 
(regained). 

Bank of Lyerly, Lyerly 64-653 (regained) 

Bank of Metter, Metter, 64-499 (regained). 

County Bank, Oglethorpe. 64-417 
regaine 

Bank of Sparta, Sparta 64-300 (regained). 


Institute, W ilimantie 


63-153 


First Live 


Georgia (Continued) 
Chattooga County Bank, Summerville 64-463 
(regained) 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Tennille 64-315 
(regained). 
National Bank of Tifton, Tifton 64-250 
(regained). 
Bank of Vidalia, Vidalia 64-297 (regained). 
Peop.es Savings Sank, Waynesvoro 64-225 
(regained). 
Carithers Banking Co., 64-242 
(regained). 
Idaho 
Downey State Bank, Downey 92-158. 
Fidelity State Bank, Orofino 92-137 
Illinois 
Barry State Bank, Barry 70-695 (regained). 
Casey National Bank, Casey 70-619 (regained). 
Commerce: Bank, ‘Champaign 70-197 (re- 
gained 
Chicago Morris Plan Bank, Chicago. 
Independence State Bank, Chicago 2-187. 
State Commercial & Savings Bank. Chicago 
2-233 (regained). 


Winder 


Illinois State Bank, Crete 70-1240 (regained). 
gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Emden 70-1281 
First National Bank, Farmersville 70-1696 
(regained). 
(regained) 
Granville State Bank, Granville 70-1831 


First National Bank, Eldorado 70-484 (re- 
(regained). 

Gibson City State Bank, Gibson City 70-641 
(regained). 


German American State Bank, Gridley 70- 
1694 (regained) 

Johnston City State Bank, Johnston City 
70-492. 


Indiana 

Clinton Trust Co., Clinton 71-304 Soaetand. 

Farmers State Bank, Converse 71-71: 

German-American Trust Co. ke Fort. 
71-29. 

German-American Trust Co., South 
Office, Fort Wayne 71-29. 

Citizens National Bank, Knightstown 71-492 
(regained). 

Grant Trust & Savings Co., Mar.on 71-110 
(regained). 

Farmers Bank, Newburg 71-1062. 

First National Bank, Noblesville 71-344 

American Trust & Savings Bank, Richmond 
71-81 (regained). 

Citizens Bank, Southport 71-1089. 

Vincennes State Bank, Vincennes 
(regained). 

Iowa 

First National Bank, Ayrshire 72-1094 (re- 
gained). 

Bradford Savings Bank, Bradford 72-1215. 

First National Bank, Bode 72-1759 (regained). 

Clarinda Trust & Savings Bank, Clasinds 
72-241 (regained). 

Conway Savings Bank, Conway 72-11°1 
(regained). 

Farmers National Bank, Crystal Lake 72-1153. 

Valley Bank, Davis City 72-987. 

American Trusi & ame Bank, Des Moines 
33-60 (regained). 
National Bank, Maquoketa 72-250 

(regained). 

Jackson State Savings Bank, 
72-251 (regained). 

First National Bank, Montezuma 72-564 
(regained). 

Citizens State Bank, Onawa 72-1903. 

Citizens Savings Bank, Sigourney 72-391 
(regained). 

Bankers Loan & Trust Co., Sioux City 41-65 
(regained). 

Kansas 

Alden State Bank, Alden 83-709 (regained) 

Labette County State Bank, Altamont 83-1170. 

Amer can National Bank, Augusta 83-1215. 

Beattie State Bank, Beattie 83-581 (regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Bogue 83-752 (re_:ained). 

Cambridze State Bank Cambridge 83-767 
(regained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, El 

_ Dorado 83-182. 

First National Bank, Elk City 83-820 (re- 
ga ned). 

State Bank, Everest 83-620 (re — 

Garnett State Savings Bank, Garnett 83-2: 2 


(regained). 
Bank, Goddard 83-847 


Goddard State 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Hamilton 83-668 

(regained). 

Highland 83-438 


State Bank, 
egained). 

Hoxis tate Bank, Hoxie 83-559 

Banking Trust Co., Kansas City 18- 
(regained) 

State Bank of Kechi, Kechi 83-898 (regained). 

Bank of Kincaid, Kincaid 83-900 (regained). 

Lake State Bank, Lake City 83-904. 


Wayne 


Branch 


71-157 


First 


Maquoketa 


Nat onal 


Kansas (Continued) 

Lakin State Bank, Lakin 83-663. 

State Bank of Leon, Leon Ly (rega ned). 

State Bank of Lil.is, Lill’. 83-917 

First National Bank, Lindsborg 83-261 
(regained). 

Bank of MeLouth, McLouth 83-534. 

Madison Bank, Madison 83-453 (regain d) 

First National Bank, Potwin 83-1256 
(regained). 

Coe County State Bank. St. 

State Savings Bank, Toreka 44-52 (rega ned) 

First National Bank, Wamego 83-285 
(regained). 

Farmers State Bank, 83-304 

83-444 


(regained). 
83-575 


Franc s 


Washington 
Commercial State Bank, Waverly 
(regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Whte City 
(regained) 
Kentucky 
Farmers Deposit Bank, Brandenburg 73-444 
Hawesville Deposit Bank, Hawesvi le 73-314 
(regained). 
Farmers National Bank, Owenton 73-397. 
Farmers State Bank, Sturgis 73-248 (regained). 
Bank of Waverly, Waverly 73-631 (r:gained). 
Louisiana 
First Nationa Leesville 84-101 
(regained). 
Pe ss State & Saving: Bank, Morgan City 
47. 


& Farmers Bank, Natchito hes 


Bank, 


Merchants 
84-294. 


Maryland 
First National Bank, 65-136 
(regained) 
Southern Maryland Nationa Bank, La Plata 
65-134 (regained). 
Cecil National Bank, Port Deposit 65-95 
(regained). 
Bank of Sparrows Point, 
65-252. 
Massachusetts 
Newton Trust Co., 53-613 
(regained). 
Mattapan National Bank, Boston 5-169. 
Fall River Five Cents Savings Bank. Fall 
River 53—20 (regained). 
New _ Bedford Institution for Savings, N w 


Grantsville 


Sparrows Point 


Auburndae 


Bedford 53-67. 
Hawes, Tewksbury & Co., New Bedford 

National Bank, Newburyport 53-314 
(regained). 


(regained). 
First 
Winchester National Bank Winchester 53- 
399. 
Michigan 
Algonac Savings Bank, Algonac 74-545. 
First National Bank, Avoca 74-558 (regained). 
First State Savings Bank, Bronson 74-454 
(regained). 
First National Bank, Buchanan 74-359. 
Exchange Bank, Cass City 74-443 Guagon). 
— Bank of Deckerv ille, Deckerville 74-511 
regained). 
Old Bank, Fennville 74-642. 
Commercial National Bank. Ithaca 74-355. 
First State Bank, Vicksburg 74-379. 


Minnesota 
Big ad ‘Farmcrs State Bank, Big Lake 

Farmers State Bank, Chokio 75-588 (regained). 

First National Bank, Clinton 75-564. 

Elko State Bank, Elko 75-1243. 

State Bank of Evan, Evan 75-742. 

Farmers State Bank, Freeport 75-1078. 

First State Bank, Ghent 75-763. 

First National Bank, Glenwood 75-201 
(regained). 

Merchants & Farmers 
City 75-580. 

Halma State Bank, Halma 75-1005. 

Farmers State Bank, Hills 75-551. 

Holt State Bank, Holt 75-796. 

Kellogg State Bank, Kello;zg 75-811. 

Kenneth State Bank, Kenneth 75-812. 

Lyn‘ State Bank, Lynd 75-836 

Mapleton State Bank, Mapleton 75-404. 

State Bank of New Auburn, New Auburn 
75-868. 

Pelican Rapids State Bank, Pelican R pids 
75-1069 

Farmers State Bank, Pemberton 75-1082. 

Great Northern State Bank, St. Paul 22-71 
(regained) 

Ramsey County State Bank, St. Pau! 22-59 
(regained). 

Security State Bank St. Paul 22-63. 

Farmers State Bank, Sanborn 75-1020. 

Farmers State Bank, Storden 75-1273. 

Citizens State Bank, Trosky 75-960. 

Wales ta State Bank, Walnut Grove 


State Bank, Grove 


Corinth Bank & Trust Co., Corinth, 85-107. 
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(regained). 

Banking House of Steiner Brothers, Birming- 

ham 61-11 (regained). 
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Mississippi (Continued) 
Duck Hill Bank, Duck Hill 85-299 (regained). 
Yazoo State Bank, Itta Bena 85-195 (regained). 
State Bank, Mound Bayou 


Bank of Kemper, Scooba 85-389 (regained). 
Missouri 

Bland Commercial 
(regained). 

Bank of Darlington, 
(regained). 

First National 
80-276. 

Bank of Flat River, Flat River 80-176. 

Hamilton Trust Co., Hamilton 80-377 
(regained) 

Farmers Bank, Higginsville 80-267 (regained). 

Bank of Hoberg, Hoberg 80-1225 (regained). 

Citizens National Bank, Kirksville 80-132. 

National Bank of Kirksville, Kirksville 80-131 
(regained). 

Mercantile Bank, Louisiana 80-200 (regained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Montrose 80-625 
_(regained). 

Christian County Bank, Ozark 80-571. 

Traders Bank, Tipton 80-448 (regained). 

Bank of Vanduser, Vanduser 80-1238 


Bank, Bland 80-895 


Darlington 80-947 


Bank, El Dorado Springs 


(regained). ‘ 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Westphalia 
80-1421 


Montana 
Farmers State Bank, Conrad 93-457. 
Citizens State Bank Dooley 93-295. 
Montana Nationa! Bank, Havre, 93 455. 
First National Bank, Highwood 93-274. 
Inverness State Bank, Inverness 93-332. 
Lavina State Bank, Lavina 93-211. 
Roundup National Bank, Roundup 93-342 
(regained). 
Citizens National Bank, Wolf Point 93-448 
Nebraska 
Berwyn State Bank, Berwyn 76-656 (rega‘ned). 
First State Bank. Brule 76-668 (regained). 
Guaranty Loan & Trust Co., Columbus 76-69. 
Farmers’ State Bank, Cortland 76-544 
(regained). 
First National Bank, Dodge 76-350 (regained). 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fairfield 76-254 
(regained). 
State Bank of Gering, Gering 76-1043. 
State Bank of Grand Island, Grand Island 
76-17 (regained). 
First National Bank, Greenwood 76-737. 
First National Bank, Hershey 76-1087. 
First National Bank, Lexington 76-142 
(regained). 
McGrew State Bank, McGrew 76-919. 
Atlas Bank, Neligh 76-178 (regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Newman Grove 76-299. 
Wayne County Bank, Sholes 76-932 (re- 
gained). 
German State Bank, Staplehurst 76-1005. 
First Bank of Ulysses, Ulysses 76-411 
(regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Valley 76-1028. 
New Hampshire 
First ational 
(regained). 
New Jersey 
Newark Trust Co., Newark, 55-20 (regained). 
New Mexico 
First State Bank, Lake Arthur 95-79 (re- 
gained). 
First Terntorial Bank, Lovington 95-83 
Bank of Commerce, Taiban 95-126 (regained). 
New York 
Home Savings Bank, Albany 29-10 (regained). 
Farmers National Bank, Granville 50-483 


(regained). 
Public National Bank, Madison Avenue 
Branch, New York 1-238 (regained), 
Alfred M. Barrett, New York (regained). 
George D. Cook & Co., New York (regained). 
Hallowell & Henry, New York (regained). 
Public National Bank, Pitkin Avenue Branch, 
1-238 (regained). 
Mariners Harbor National Bank, Mariners 
Harbor 1-455 (rega'ned) 


North Carolina 


Bank, Portsmouth 54-47 


Page Trust Co., Aberdeen 66-300 (regained). ° 


Bank of ee Fear, Dunn 66-220 (regained). 
Cumber and Savings & Trust Co., Fayette- 
ville 66-97. 
Bank of Gibson, Gibson 66-361. 
Commercia! Bank, Rutherfordton 
(regained). 
Bank of Tabor, Tabor 66-453. 
North Dakota 
State Bank of Antler, Antler 77-311 
First State Bank, Binford 77-383 (regained). 
Merchants Bank, Clementsville 
Farmers & Mercharts Bank, Cogswell 77-263. 
First International Bank, Columbus 77-417. 
Security State Bank, Crosby 77-431 (regained). 
State Bank Dickinson 
National Bank of Lakota, Lakota 77-106. 
Farmers State Bank, Rhame 77-447 (re- 
gained). 


66-256 


North Dakota (Continued) 


First National Bank, Rock Lake 77-683. 
Sykeston State Bank, Sykeston 77-381 
(regained). 


Ohio 


Marine National Bank, Ashtabulc 56-169 
(regained). 

Commercial & Savings Bank Co., Bellefon- 
taine 56-334. 

First Nationa! Bank, Canton 56-69 (rega ned) 

Peoples Bank & Savings Co., Cincinnati 
13-65. 

First Nationa 


Bank, 56-436 
(regained) 


Gilboa Banking Co., G:lboa 56-964. 

Exchange Bank, Luckey 56-1029 (regained). 

Home Savings Bank, Metamora 56-854 

Oak Harbor State Bank, Oak Harbor 56-677. 

Orwell Banking Co.. Orwe'l 56-1092 (re- 
gained). 

Pleasant Hill Banking Co., Pleasant Hill 
56-1108 (regained). 

Ohio Valley Bank, Portsmouth [£6-138 
(regained). 

Commerciai Nationa Bank, 
56-144. 
Thornville Banking Co., Thornville 56-1178. 
Peoples State Savings Bank, Toledo 56-18 

(regained). 
National Bank of Toronto, Toronto 56-505 
(regained). 


Gallipoh. 


Steubenvi le 


Oklahoma 


Bison State Bank, Bison 86-683 (regained). 
Bluejacket State Bank, Bluejacket 86-685. 


North Oklahoma State Bank, Britton °6—693 

(regained). 

Canadian State Bank. Canadian 86-989 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Chandler 86-229 
(regained). 

Union National Bank, Chandler 86-228 
(regained). 

Oklahoma State Bank, Davis 86-303 
(regained). 

Haskell Nationa! Bank, Haskell 86-419 
(regained). 

Hennessey State Bank, Hennessey 86-968 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Hydro 86-538 (regained). 

Bank of Ingersoll, Ingersoll 86-787 (regained). 

First State Bank, Keota 86-797 (regained). 

Citizens Bank, Lamont 86-514 (regained). 

First State Bank, Lovell 86-816 (regained). 

Citizens Bank, Meeker 86-631. | 

American Exchange Bank, Miami 86~—1070. 

Bank of Millerton, Millerton 86-831 (re- 
gaine |). 

First National Bank, New Wilson 86-774 
(regained). 

Bank of Oolagah, Oolagah 86-846 (regained). 

Pauls Valley National Bank, Pauls Valley 
86-198 (regained). 

Bank of Pittsburg, Pittsburg 86-855 (regained). 

Bank of Salina, Salina 86-967. 

Shawnee National Bank, Shawnee 86-30 
(regained). 

Farmers National Bank, Sulphur 86-1066. 

First National Bank, Wanette 86-500 (re- 
gained). 

State National Bank, 86-501 
(regained). 


Wanette 


Oregon 


Bank of Haines, Haines 96-180. 

First State & Savings Bank, Roscburg 96-244 

Bank of Stanfield, Stanfield 96-224. 

First National Bank, Vale 96-141 (regained). 


Pennsylvania 


Citizens Bank, Albion 60-970 (regained). 
First National Bank, Bangor 60-707 
(regained). 
Barclay-Westmoreland Trust Co., Greensburg 
60-393 (regained). 
Farmers Bank, Indiana 60-684 (regained). 
Clarion County National Bank, Knox 60-1209 
(regained). 
Citizens National Bank, Lewistown 60-536 
(regained). 
Solebury Nationa! Bank, New Hope 60-1473. 
Parnassus National Bank, Parnassus 60-1295. 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Phila- 
_ delphia 3-64 (regained). 
First ational Bank. Williamsburg 60-972 
(regained). 


South Carolina 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Anderson 67-55 
(regained). 
Bank of Blackstock, Blackstock 67-290 
(regained). 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co., Bishopville 67-201 
(regained). 
Citizens Bank, Charleston 67-15 (regained). 
Forma & Merchants Bank, Cottageville 67- 


427. 
First National Bank, Fairfax 67-406. 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank, Florence 67-79 
_ _ (regained). 
Piedmont Savings & Trust Co., Greenville 


67-46. 
Home Bank, St. Matthews 67-219. 


South Dakota 
Artesian State Bank, Artesian 78-241 (re. 
gained). 
Citizens National Bank Bristol 78-71 
P State k, C 
eoples te Bank, Canova 388 (reg. 
Citsens State Bank, Colman 78-360 
Farmers State Bank, Fulton 78-449, 
Bank of Lily, Lily 78-568. 
First State Bank, McLaughlin 78-395, 
McLaughlin State Bank, McLaughlin 78-395, 
State Bank, Mellette 78-285 (regained). 
Bank Mound City 78-585 
regained). 
First State Bank, Newell 78-454 
Citizens Bank, Parker 78-108 (regained). 
Walworth County State Bank, Selby 78-261 
(regained). 
First State Bank, Sinai 78-605. 
First National Bank, Toronto 78-319. 
Farmers State Bank, Unityville 78-622. 
Wakonda State Bank, Wakonda 78-664. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Winfred 78-425, 


Tennessee 

Bank of Gordonsville, Gordonsville 87-388 
(regained). ‘ 

Bank of McKenzie, McKenzie 87-217 
(regained). J 

Citizens Bank, Shelbyville 87-144. 

Somerville Bank Trust Co.. Somerville 
87-212 (regained). 

Texas 

Andrews State Bank, 
(regained). 

Asherton State Bank, 
(regained) 

First State Bank, Avinger 88-926. 

Citizens Bank, Canyon 88-1728. 

First State Bank, Celina 88-809. 

Coleman National Bank, Coleman 88-312. 

State Banl: & Trust Co., Eagle Pass 88-°63. 

Security Trust Co., Galveston 46-53. 

First State Bank, Gary 88-1365. 

First State Bank, Kingsville 88-265. 

First State Bank, Melvin 88-1713. f 

Powell State Bank, Powell, 88-1238 (re,ained). 

Security State Bank, Quanah, 88-30 
(regained). 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Ranger 
88-1426. 

Guaranty State Bank, Rockwall 88-1570. 

First National Bank, Stamford 88-246. 

Farmers State Bank, Vernon 88-285. 

enehonts & Planters State Bank, Winnsboro 
88-486. 


Andrews 88-914 


Asherton 88-922 


Utah 
Hyrum State Bank, Hyrum 97-72 (regained). 
Peoples Bank, Lehi 97-100. | 
Commercial Bank, Spanish Fork 97-31 
(regained). 
Virginia 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Burkevi!!e 68-324 
(regained). 
Bank of City Point, City Point 68-505 


(regained). 
i Bank, Hopewell 68-523 


International 
(regained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Louisa 68-300 
(regained). 

American Bank & Trust Co., Petersburg 68-83 
(regained). 

Bank of Quantico, Quantico 68-541 


Washington 
State Bank of Kent, Kent, 98-109 (regained). 
State Bank of Lyle, Lyle 98-341. 

Security State Bank, Richland 98-295. 
Security State Bank, Valley 98-396. 
American Commercial Bank, Wapato 98-308. 

West Virginia 
Franklin Bank, Franklin 69-247 (regained). 
First National Bank, Parkersburg 69-49 
_ (regained). 

Wisconsin | 
First National Bank, Boycev.lle 79-971. 
Grate, of Cumberland, Cumberland 


Bank of Downing, Downing 79-507. 
Friendship State Bank, Fr.endship 79-533. 
State Bank of Knapp, Knap; 79-579. ‘ 
3 Citizens Bank, Minera) Point 


Exchange Bank, Oshkosh 79-23. 
Pewaukee State Bank. Pewaukee 79-647. 
Richland County Bank, Richland Center 
79-260 (regained 
Bank of Shell Lake, Shell Lake 79-327. 
Citizens State Bank, Trempealeau 79-790 
(regained). 
Wyoming 
neampment State Bank, Encampment 99-79. 
Farmers State Bank, Worland 99-151. 
Alaska 
Farmers Bank, Fairbanks. 
Hawaii 
Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu (regained). 
Canada 
Merchants Bank of Canada, Quebec. 
Mexico 
A. Zambrano E. Hijos, Bankers, Monterre) 


